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PREFACE 

SEEING  that  many  years  have  already  elapsed 
since  the  foundation  of  the  College,  and  that 
the  first  generation  has  practically  passed  away,  I 
thought  it  desirable,  before  it  were  too  late,  to  rescue 
from  oblivion  some  records  of  the  early  history  of  the 
College.  As  will  be  seen,  much  of  the  book  consists 
of  memories  of  the  late  C.  W.  Penny,  for  whose  note- 
books, written  after  his  retirement,  I  am  indebted  to 
his  sister,  Miss  Theresa  Penny.  I  have  also,  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  present  Master,  W.  W.  Vaughan, 
M.V.O.,  had  access  to  the  letters  and  reports  written 
by  Dr.  Benson,  which  on  his  death  were  confided  to 
the  custody  of  the  School. 

Further,  I  am  indebted  to  the  late  A.  H.  Browne, 
who  joined  the  School  when  it  opened,  for  a  sketch  of 
those  earliest  years  ;  and  to  E.  K.  Purnell,  O.B.E., 
for  valuable  notes  on  the  sixties.  I  should  like  also 
to  express  my  gratitude  to  General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton, 
G.C.B.,  for  kindly  writing  an  introduction,  which  has 
added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  book. 

J.  L.  BEVIR. 

MlCKLETON,    GLOB. 

July,  1920. 
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INTRODUCTION 

BEVIR'S  little  book  will  be  studied  by  Wellington 
College  boys  past  and  present.  Others,  too,  will 
read  it ;  the  story  is  told  so  simply  that  it  will  refresh 
tastes  vitiated  by  the  convulsive  literature  of  to-day. 
Every  one,  Junkers,  Bolshevists,  all  of  them  should 
find  good  in  it :  Junkers,  because  they  would  learn 
that  the  world  cannot  stand  still  and  that  its  very 
foundations,  English  public  schools,  shift  with  the 
passing  show  ;  Bolshevists,  because  they  would  learn 
the  English  way  of  making  a  new  world,  i.e.  not  by 
knocking  everything  down  as  a  preliminary  to  a  prob- 
lematical building  up,  but  by  going  just  one  better 
than  what  went  before — in  this  case  Dr.  Arnold's 
Rugby. 

To  us  O.W.'s  the  booklet  will  make  a  singular  appeal. 
Whatever  our  age,  we  shall  all  of  us  be  born  again  and 
become  young  boys  as  we  read  it.  Tebbs,  Penny,  Freer, 
Eve,  Davenport  may,  for  all  I  know,  appear  like  so 
many  figures  outside  a  snuff-shop  to  the  outsider,  but 
to  us  they  are  just  exactly  as  alive  as  we  are  ourselves 
alive,  and  will  so  continue  with  us  to  the  day  of  our 
death.  Here,  too,  are  revelations.  One  of  them  is 
to  me  especially  delicious  : — the  resurrection,  after 
fifty-four  years,  of  the  small  untidy  Boy  whose 
uniform  jacket  was  torn  while  the  peak  of  his  cap 
hung  by  a  few  threads  only.  What  makes  this 
gem  so  absolutely  priceless  is  the  fact  (for  I  am 
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sure  it  is  a  fact)  that  Penny,  who  wrote  it,  had 
no  more  idea  than  Bevir,  who  quotes  it,  of  the 
identity  of  that  Boy :  otherwise  how  would  they 
have  dared  take  these  liberties  with  one  of  the  most 
striking  personalities  of  our  age  ;  a  mirror  of  the  Edward- 
ian court ;  a  pillar  of  the  social  fabric  of  the  Georgians  ; 
a  Tremendous  Fellow,  associate  of  Emperors  and 
Queens.  Another  : — that  Penny,  the  favourite  disciple, 
should  have  been  overwhelmed  by  a  gust  of  passion, 
a  tornado  of  forked  lightnings  descending  upon  him 
from  a  serene  and  cloudless  sky,  is,  of  itself,  hardly  a 
revelation ;  'twas  only  the  common  fate.  But  that 
Penny  should  have  shed  tears  will  be  a  surprise,  I  think, 
to  most  of  us  who  have  ourselves  survived,  with  unbroken 
spirit  (though  not  with  a  whole  skin),  many  similar 
encounters.  Benson  was  indeed  a  portentous  and  a 
terrifying  figure.  One  summer  night  a  certain  miscreant 
had  painted  the  great  gates  white.  At  calling-over 
time  the  Quad  was  swarming  with  excited  boys,  discussing 
this  desperate  deed  and  speculating  upon  the  identity 
of  its  perpetrator.  Through  them,  exactly  as  a  hawk 
might  make  its  way  through  a  multitude  of  chickens, 
stalked  suddenly  an  awful  form.  Benson  stalked,  I 
say,  until  his  piercing  glance  caught  mine  and  held 
it  with  a  fearful  fascination  as  the  crowd  swept 
me  helplessly  towards  him.  Fixing  me  thus,  he 
spoke:  "You  painted  the  gate,  Sir — you\  yes,  YOU  !  " 
Had  I  painted  the  gate,  I  must  have  collapsed,  and 
there,  I  suppose,  would  have  been  the  end  of  me.  As 
it  was,  I  found  strength  to  stammer,  "  No,  I  didn't, 
Sir,"  at  which,  still  like  a  hawk,  but  a  little  crestfallen, 
as  one  which  has  missed  its  stoop,  the  dread  presence 
passed  on  and  disappeared,  leaving  unsolved  for  ever 
the  mystery  of  the  painted  gates. 

Why    Benson     should     have    pitched    upon    me,    I 
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cannot  say.  Our  relations  had  been  intimate  in  a 
sense.  That  term  he  had  set  before  himself  the 
high  design  of  making  me  punctual.  So  to  his  study 
every  Monday  morning  at  9.30  a.m.  I  brought  a 
little  note  from  my  form  masters.  On  reading  this 
he  rushed  about  searching  for  a  cane  which  was  never 
by  any  chance  to  hand.  A  great  deal  depended  on 
the  cane  :  there  was  one  special  sort  which  grew  larger 
and  heavier  towards  the  business  end.  The  moment 
he  found  one,  he  laid  on  to  my  back  till  all  was  blue, 
especially  my  back.  When  I  went  to  the  bathing  lake 
and  stripped,  I  felt  as  a  peacock  must  feel  when  spreading 
his  tail ;  I  became  the  cynosure  and  stupor  of  the 
crowd.  The  blues  of  the  previous  week  had  changed 
to  green  and  yellow,  whilst,  along  the  ribs,  under  my 
arm,  where  the  point  of  the  cane  curled,  the  stripes 
were  dark  purple, — and  yet  my  dislike  to  early  rising 
was  to  remain  for  many  years  a  constitutional  infirmity, 
— and  yet  I  am  an  admirer  of  Benson's  !  We  all  were, 
I  think.  He  was  human.  You  never  knew  your  luck. 
Herbert  Miles,  afterwards  His  Excellency  the  Governor 
of  Gibraltar  and  a  colleague  of  mine  on  the  Army 
Council,  was  hardly  as  good  as  he  looked.  But  Benson 
took  him  at  face  value,  and  so  he  passed  through  the 
burning  fiery  furnace  of  wrath  as  happily  as  Shadrach, 
Meshach  and  Abed-nego,  nor  was  a  hair  of  his  head 
singed,  neither  was  his  coat  changed.  The  Anglesey 
to  which  Miles  belonged  sat  right  under  the  Master  in 
chapel.  After  service,  one  day,  Benson  transfixed 
the  future  Governor  of  Gibraltar  with  the  words, 
"  You  did  not  kneel  in  chapel !  "  Trembling,  Miles 
faced  up  with  that  cherubic  face  which  was  his  trump 
card  and  confessed  his  fault.  What  a  thrashing  Ian 
Hamilton  would  have  had  !  But  all  that  Benson  said 
to  Herbert  Miles  was,  "  It's  very  rude  not  to  kneel  in 
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chapel."  Yes  ;  Benson  was  human  :  you  never  knew 
where  to  have  him  or  where  he  would  have  you.  So 
we  admired  his  raging  fury,  whereas  the  icy  smile  with 
which  one  of  his  successors  caned  his  rare  victims  is 
still,  by  some  of  them,  unforgiven. 

Benson  was  a  masterful  Master,  and  that's  what  we 
Wellington  boys  of  the  early  days  required  and  did 
not  resent.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  creep  about 
dormitories  in  carpet  slippers,  or  get  hold  of  little 
boys  and  in  a  P.  J.  (pi  jaw)  work  upon  religious  feelings 

till  they  confess  that  Smith  Major  said  d .  Benson 

would  have  died  sooner  than  do  that.  We  boys  at 
Wellington  in  the  sixties  were  diamonds  no  doubt, 
but  (begging  pardon  for  saying  so)  diamonds  in  the 
rough.  I  had  come  from  an  establishment  where 
young  noblemen  with — obviously — a  sprinkling  of  the 
less  noble,  used  to  be  crammed  for  Eton. 

I  had  come  from  that  seminary  for  the  elect  to 
Wellington,  and  recall  as  if  it  were  yesterday  how  my 
heart  sank  into  my  boots  during  my  first  chapel  when 
I  took  stock  of  the  serried  seats  and  saw  that  whatever 
their  occupants  might  be  the  majority  were  not  the  sealed 
pattern  articles  which  were  reared,  mainly  on  Greek 
particles,  at  Cheam.  Anyway,  I  feel  that  it  was  fortu- 
nate indeed  for  me  that  Benson  ruled  us  with  a  rod  of 
iron  and  that  no  one  I  ever  met  could  use  it  like  this 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  embryo.  In  schoolboy 
phraseology — he  was  a  nailer  !  Once  I  was  offered  my 
choice  of  being  caned  by  the  Head  of  the  School  or  by 
the  Master,  I  having  been  supposed,  erroneously  it 
so  happened,  to  have  set  the  heather  alight.  I  chose 
Verrall,  and  a  feebler  exhibition  I  never  felt;  but  my 
establishment  of  a  momentary  close  touch  with  that 
great  scholar  brings  me  to  one  of  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  Wellington  College. 
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At  Wellington,  Arnold's  Rugbeian  method  of  handing 
over  discipline  to  the  boys  themselves  was  carried  up 
to  the  limit.  Not  only  discipline,  but  the  whole  moral 
conduct  of  the  School  (except  the  actual  chapel  religion), 
was  entrusted  to  prefects  and  heads  of  dormitories. 
The  Master  and  his  assistants  were  more  like  lecturers 
at  the  Staff  College  than  managing  directors  of  a  business. 
No  Soviet  system  has  more  courageously  aimed  at  the 
decentralization  of  authority  than  did  Doctor  Benson's 
system,  and — with  English  boys,  largely  sons  of  officers — 
that  system  answered.  Do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood. 
The  masters  were  pulling  their  weight  right  enough, 
just  as  the  Commander-in-Chief's  reserve  plays  its 
part  in  a  battle  although  it  may  not  lose  a  man.  At 
games  they  were  all  there,  several  of  them.  In  little 
acts  of  kindness  they  were  all  there  ;  all  together.  The 
rich  cake  with  which  the  table  of  Tebbs  was  so  well 
garnished  ;  the  aroma  of  the  tea  infused  for  bad  boys 
as  well  as  good,  by  the  delightful  human  sympathy  of 
Freer  ;  the  stimulating  intellect,  incredible  untidiness 
and  naive  simplicity  of  Eve  : — how  glad  I  am  to  look 
back  and  think  they  were  all  good  fellows  ;  all  keen, 
and  that  I  would  like  nothing  better,  were  that  possible, 
than  to  stand  them  the  best  I  could  afford. 

As  I  try  to  fix  the  view  of  the  Bensonian  era  before 
it  utterly  dissolves,  I  see  that  all  were  needed  ;  that 
all  played  their  part  with  a  will,  and  that  the  Empire 
is  incredibly  the  richer  for  their  efforts.  Benson,  with 
a  flame-coloured  halo  round  his  head,  and  a  cane  in 
his  hand  for  a  sceptre — he  was  the  god  of  the  machine. 
He  is  so  still,  for  his  last  letter  of  resignation  bequeaths 
his  mantle  to  his  successor,  and  we  can  all  see  for 
ourselves  how  worthily  it  is  being  worn  by  Mr. 
Vaughan. 

"  At  this   time,   therefore,"   Benson   wrote,    "  I  am 
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encouraged  to  think  that  I  may  suitably  surrender  my 
post. 

"I  do  so  with  the  conviction  which  I  ventured  to 
express  fifteen  years  ago,  strengthened  in  every  way  and 
deepened,  that  there  is  no  public  school  which  has 
greater  capabilities  ;  none  which  (if  it  be  carefully  and 
religiously  administered)  may  exert  more  beneficial 
influence,  or  expect  a  nobler  future." 

With  this  sentiment  let  me  end.  Wellington  College 
taught  me  no  learning,  brought  me  no  fame — that 
was  my  own  fault ;  I  preferred  saloon  pistols  and 
squirrel  hunts.  But  Wellington  taught  me  to  smile 
whilst  I  was  being  thrashed,  though  the  blood  surged 
like  hammer  strokes  through  my  temples  ;  to  eat 
whatever  was  chucked  at  me  or  go  without ;  to 
admire  without  envy  Athletes,  Caps,  the  XI,  and  even, 
in  a  milder  way,  Prize-winners,  and  Prefects.  So  now 
may  this  little  book  prosper.  I  have  loved  Wellington 
with  its  spacious  woods  and  heaths  open  to  a  fleet-footed 
boy  whether  he  was  a  poet  in  embryo  or  merely  a  paper- 
chaser.  I  have  loved  the  firs  and  the  lakes  and  the 
dormitories  named  after  heroes  who  fought  in  another 
great  fight  for  freedom  some  four  generations  ago,  and 
I  love,  and  we  all  love,  the  writer  who  has  revived 
within  our  business-haunted  minds  that  magic  tale 
of  our  boyhood  with  its  adventures,  its  sensations  and 
its  dreams. 

IAN    HAMILTON. 
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CHAPTER   I 
EARLY  DAYS 

TN  September  1852  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington 
•*-  died,  and  thereon  a  collection  was  made  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  England  (to  which  every 
soldier  contributed  a  day's  pay)  in  order  to  raise  a 
suitable  national  memorial  to  him.  His  son  was  con- 
sulted as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the  money, 
and  suggested  that  a  bronze  statue  of  his  father  should 
be  set  up  in  every  market  town  in  England.  This 
did  not  meet  with  general  approval,  and  the  Prince 
Consort  and  Lord  Derby  took  the  matter  up.  At  the 
time  England  was  engaged  in  war  Avith  Russia  in  the 
Crimea,  and  at  their  instigation  it  was  determined  to 
build  a  Wellington  College,  whose  Foundation  should 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  families  of  deceased  officers 
who  were  left  in  reduced  circumstances.  This  settled, 
the  next  question  was  where  the  school  should  be 
placed  ?  After  much  discussion  it  was  decided  to 
accept  the  offer  made  by  Mr.  Gibson,  then  resident 
at  Sandhurst  Lodge,  of  forty  acres  on  the  edge  of 
Bagshot  Heath,  than  which  no  healthier  spot  could 
be  found.  This  patriotic  action  stood  Mr.  Gibson  in 
good  stead,  for  later  the  Governors  bought  from  him 
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some  five  hundred  acres,  and  moreover  the  rest  of  his 
property  considerably  increased  in  value. 

Several  plans  were  sent  in  for  the  building  of  the 
College,  from  which  the  Governors  selected  that  of 
Mr.  Shaw,  for  a  building  generally  described  as 
Franco-Flemish  in  style,  which  offered  suggestions 
of  a  Louis  XV  chateau.  By  June  1856  matters  were 
sufficiently  advanced  for  her  Majesty  to  come  over 
from  Windsor  and  lay  the  foundation  stone.  It  was 
a  great  function,  nearly  all  the  Royal  Family  were 
present,  among  them  the  Princess  Royal,  and  the 
Crown  Prince  Frederick  of  Prussia,  to  whom  she  was 
newly  engaged.  The  military  were  strongly  repre- 
sented, and  the  day  was  so  hot  that  many  of  the 
soldiers  suffered  from  sunstroke. 

When  finished  the  College  stood  out  alone  on  the 
top  of  the  heather  with  one  squashy  yellow  road 
connecting  it  with  a  Halt  on  the  South-Eastern  Railway, 
whence  it  was  hoped  that  the  College  might  be  supplied 
with  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  building  was  oblong  in  shape  and  was  divided 
into  two  quadrangles  by  the  Great  School  :  facing 
this  on  the  south  side  was  the  dining  hall,  on  the 
north  the  Master's  house,  and  rooms  for  his  assistants. 
At  the  sides  were  the  class  rooms,  and  above  them  eight 
dormitories,  one  of  which  to  begin  with  was  used  as 
a  chapel.  These  dormitories  consisted  of  a  broad 
passage  down  the  middle,  with  cubicles  on  either  side, 
which  served  the  purpose  both  of  a  sleeping  place 
and  a  study,  they  were  lighted  with  gas,  and  each 
boy  had  a  window  to  himself.  The  whole  effect  of  the 
building,  as  seen  from  without,  was  that  it  was  too  long 
for  its  width.  Kingsley,  looking  at  it  from  the  Hartford 
Bridge  Flats,  says  in  his  Winter  Garden  :  "  Far  to 
the  right  is  the  new  Wellington  College,  looking  stately 
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enough  here  all  alone  in  the  Wilderness,  in  spite  of 
its  ugly  towers  and  pinched  waist — when  shall  we 
have  a  decent  public  building  ?  " 

The  next  thing  to  do  was  to  choose  a  Head  Master 
to  whom  the  organization  of  the  school  should  be  en- 
trusted. Certain  gentlemen  were  selected  from  among 
the  competitors,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  were  desired  to  answer  a  paper  of  questions 
on  the  best  method  of  conducting  a  school.  The 
result  was  not  considered  satisfactory,  and  the  Prince 
consulted  Dr.  Temple,  who  advised  him  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  these  inane  scribblers,  but  to  seek  a  Head- 
master by  some  other  method.  The  Prince  entrusted 
the  matter  to  him.  The  Bishop  of  Manchester  (Prince 
Lee,  who  had  been  Headmaster  of  King  Edward's 
School,  Birmingham)  suggested  a  young  Rugby  master 
named  Benson.  Temple,  who  shortly  after  was 
elected  Headmaster  of  Rugby,  on  seeing  Benson's 
work  there  proclaimed  that  he  was  certainly  the  man 
whom  the  Governors  were  seeking,  and  Benson  was 
duly  elected. 

The  collection  of  letters  which  the  Archbishop  left 
behind  him  begin  in  the  year  1858,  and  from  these 
one  can  gather  some  of  the  primary  difficulties  with 
which  he  had  to  contend.  The  idea  of  the  Governors, 
who  were  largely  influenced  by  the  Prince  Consort, 
was  that  boys  should  be  educated  from  the  age  of 
eleven  up  to  sixteen,  it  being  arranged  that  for  economy's 
sake  any  who  wished  should  spend  the  two  holidays 
in  the  year  at  Wellington.  With  regard  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school,  Benson  should  see  to  the  discipline, 
and  Mr.  Chance,  secretary  to  the  Governors,  should 
live  beside  him  and  take  over  all  matters  with  regard 
to  expenditure  of  money  and  domestic  economy. 

To  begin   with,  the  public   held  back,   and  to  the 
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surprise  of  the  Vice-President,  Colonel  the  Hon.  W.  P. 
Talbot,  entries  came  in  slowly.  With  regard  to  these 
matters  Benson  pointed  out  that  the  age  of  sixteen 
was  an  unsatisfactory  one  at  which  to  turn  a  boy  out 
into  the  world,  and  precluded  any  possibility  of  his 
going  to  the  University  :  this  he  thought  accounted 
for  the  paucity  of  entries.  With  regard  to  the  boys 
staying  during  the  holidays  there  were  many  objec- 
tions, which  will  naturally  occur  to  our  readers,  and 
need  not  be  repeated  here.  The  residence  of  the 
secretary  at  Wellington  was  abandoned  chiefly  owing 
to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Chance  had  business  at  the 
Treasury,  and  could  not  reside  out  of  London,  but 
practically  the  control  of  domestic  affairs  was  left  in 
his  hands,  to  the  great  hindrance  of  the  working  of 
the  school,  until  1868,  when  Benson  persuaded  the 
Governors  to  let  him  take  it  over  with  the  assistance 
of  a  Bursar  appointed  by  him,  Mr.  Chance  having  to 
deal  in  future  with  general  questions  of  finance.  The 
Prince  was  very  desirous  that  Wellington  should  mark 
a  new  departure  in  the  matter  of  education  in  England. 
A  new  school  untrammelled  with  tradition  had  its 
future  open  before  it,  and  in  order  that  its  Headmaster 
might  start  it  on  right  lines  the  Prince  gave  Benson 
introductions  to  those  schools  in  Germany  which  he 
thought  best  worth  visiting. 

In  the  summer  of  1858,  therefore,  Benson  went  to 
Germany  to  visit  the  military  and  other  schools.  There 
is  a  very  interesting  letter  from  him  to  his  cousin  and 
future  wife,  Mary  Sidgwick,  dated  Potsdam,  July  6th, 
in  which  he  describes  his  dining  with  the  Crown  Prince 
and  his  wife  at  Babelsburg.  He  was  delighted  with 
the  kind  reception  which  awaited  him  everywhere, 
but  beyond  that  he  was  not  much  impressed.  Writing 
to  Lightfoot  after  his  return,  he  says  :  "  The  general 
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gist  of  them  may  be  stated  to  be  the  vast  superiority 
of  English  over  German  schools.  .  .  .  Their  conceit, 
however  (like  ours)  is  unbounded.  But  they  know 
nothing  of  English  education,  and  told  me  gravely, 
and  refused  to  disown  or  give  up,  the  most  wondrous 
fictions  about  our  schools." 

Later  in  the  same  year  Benson  entered  on  his  kingdom, 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  was  very  little 
royal  in  his  entry.  It  was  night ;  Benson  arrived 
at  the  Sandhurst  siding,  and  the  porter  undertook  to 
show  him  the  way  over  the  heather.  They  had  not 
gone  far  when  they  met  a  man  with  a  lantern,  a  pitch- 
fork, and  a  dog,  who  said  :  "If  you  come  a  step 
further  I'll  set  the  dog  at  you  and  stick  the  pitchfork 
into  you."  However,  hearing  it  was  Benson,  the 
man  fell  to  bowing,  lantern  in  one  hand  and  pitchfork 
in  the  other. 

The  man  was  the  College  night  watchman,  who  had 
a  small  cottage  not  far  from  the  brickfield. 

1859-1860 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  came  over  for  the  formal 
opening  of  the  College  in  January  1859,  at  which  some 
of  the  elder  boys  were  present.  Then  the  first  term 
began  with  some  sixty  boys.  Hero  was  the  nucleus 
from  which  Benson  was  to  develop  a  great  Public 
School.  Everything  depended  on  his  own  wisdom  and 
energy,  and  never  perhaps  has  a  man  had  a  harder 
task  set  him.  He  had  been  a  day  boy  himself  at 
King  Edward's  School,  Birmingham,  and  consequently 
he  drew  his  inspirations  largely  from  Rugby,  the 
Prefect  system,  Rugby  Football,  Caps,  Big  Side  Levy 
were  soon  established  in  the  school.  Judging  from 
his  letters  the  Governors  were  unnecessarily  timid 
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with  regard  to  expense.  They  had  originally  intended 
the  boys  to  have  meat  only  four  times  a  week,  a  fare 
which  the  Masters  were  to  share  with  them.  The 
salaries  of  the  Masters  were  such  that  as  Benson  points 
out  unless  they  were  increased  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  difficulty  to  secure  highly  educated  gentlemen,  and 
an  impossibility  to  keep  them  any  length  of  time. 
His  own  salary  was  inadequate,  especially  as  all 
entertainment  of  Governors  or  Parents  fell  on  the 
Master,  there  being  no  available  inn  nearer  than 
Wokingham.  This  non  possumus  cf  the  Governors  to 
many  suggestions  which  Benson  made  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  school  was  one  of  the  first  difficulties  with 
which  he  had  to  deal,  but  what  was  probably  the 
greatest  was  the  type  of  boy  admitted  to  the  school. 
The  Governors  nominated  the  Foundationers  after 
privately  inspecting  the  merits  of  the  different  cases, 
and  without  any  reference  to  the  boy's  intellectual 
attainments.  Those  who  were  responsible  for  the 
boys  for  the  most  part  saved  further  expense  by 
neglecting  to  have  them  educated  until  such  time  as 
they  went  to  Wellington.  Many  of  Benson's  letters 
in  the  first  years  of  his  Mastership  deal  with  this  point 
urging  the  Governors  to  insist  on  the  boy  passing  a 
very  modest  examination,  and  on  his  failing,  ceding 
his  post  to  some  one  else  better  qualified  on  the  list 
of  nominees.  This  was  ultimately  secured,  but  to 
begin  with  it  was  not  so,  and  this  story,  as  told  by 
Benson  and  recorded  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Penny,  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  original  state  of  things. 

Temple,  who  throughout  Benson's  scholastic  career 
was  always  a  very  staunch  friend,  came  down  at  the 
opening  of  the  College  to  assist  Benson  in  drafting  the 
original  boys  into  suitable  forms. 

"  He  often  used  to  tell  the  story  of  how  perplexed 
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they  were  to  place  the  first  boy  he  called  up  and  examined 
as  to  his  acquirements.  J.  G.  C.,  the  member  of  the 
Herorum  Filii,  was  eleven  years  of  age.  '  Well,  C.', 
said  Dr.  Temple,  '  come  and  tell  us  what  you  know/ 
C.  had  a  fat  oval  face,  ruddy  cheeks,  and  always  spoke 
with  a  strong  Scotch  accent  and  in  a  whining  voice. 
At  this  invitation  C.  scented  mischief,  and,  being 
canny,  hung  down  his  head  and  said  nothing. 
'  You've  learned  a  little  Greek,  I  daresay,'  said  Temple 
suggestively.  *  No,  Sir,  I  don't  think  I  have  layerned 
any  Greek.'  *  Well,  Latin,  then  ?  Latin  Delectus 
and  Grammar  ?  '  *  No,  Sir,'  said  Johnny,  emboldened 
by  his  success  in  disclaiming  Greek,  '  I  dinna  think  I 
have  layorned  ony  Latin.'  *  Did  you  ever  do  any 
Algebra  ?  '  *  Never,  Sir,  never  yeard  of  'em.'  c  Well, 
arithmetic,  then  ?  '  '  I'm  no  sure,  Sir,  that  I  ken  ony 
arithmetic.'  '  But  you  know  some  History  and 
Geography?'  'No,  Sir,  I  don't  think  I  ken  either.' 
*  But  you  know  something,'  cried  Temple,  '  you  must 
have  been  taught  something  at  your  last  school  ?  ' 
'  I  am  no  that  sure  that  I  know  ony  thing,'  and 
with  this  inauspicious  commencement  Benson  began 
his  seminary  of  sound  learning  and  religious  educa- 
tion." 

I  will  not  attempt  here  to  describe  the  first  year. 
A.  H.  Browne,  one  of  the  first  Gold  Medallists,  shall 
tell  the  tale  thereof  from  a  boy's  point  of  view  later 
in  the  book.  It  must  have  been  strange  work  this 
great  shell  of  a  place  standing  alone  in  the  midst  of 
heather,  the  boys  all  young,  and  no  possibility  of 
organizing  games.  Professor  Arthur  Sidgwick,  then 
in  the  sixth  at  Rugby,  told  me  he  remembered  coming 
down  and  helping  boys  to  clear  away  enough  heather 
to  make  a  patch  on  which  to  play  hockey.  Otherwise 
there  can  have  been  nothing  for  them  to  do  but  to 
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wander  about  in  a  wonderful  uniform  invented  by  the 
Prince  Consort,  brown  coat  and  brass  buttons,  shep- 
herd's plaid  waistcoat  and  trousers,  and  the  whole 
surmounted  with  a  telegraph  boy's  cap  with  a  red 
button  on  the  top,  and  ducal  crown  in  front. 

Benson  early  devoted  his  energies  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  estate.  From  the  north  side  of  the  College 
the  ground  trended  down  to  a  swamp.  This  Benson 
converted  into  three  lakes,  the  lowest  of  which  was 
to  serve  as  a  bathing  place  for  the  boys.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  it  was  not  a  great  success.  The 
bottom  was  black  mud,  and  in  summer  there  was  no 
flow  of  water  through  the  lakes,  the  result  was  that 
the  condition  of  the  water  toward  the  end  of  July  was 
far  from  pleasant.  He  further  improved  the  appear- 
ance to  the  north  of  the  College,  by  planting  rhodo- 
dendrons on  either  side  of  the  broad  walk  which  led 
up  to  Great  Gate,  flanked  by  Wellingtonias  and 
auruncarias.  This  he  did  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Menzies,  Deputy  Ranger  of  Windsor  forest,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  many  improvements  on  the  estate. 
Benson  himself  was  a  great  lover  of  trees.  Among 
other  things  he  took  his  prefects  and  made  a  grove  to 
the  east  of  College,  each  tree  having  a  record  of  its 
planter's  name.  They  no  longer  exist,  as  the  extension 
of  the  College  on  that  side  caused  the  grove  to  be  cut 
down.  Benson's  love  of  planting  found  great  support 
in  the  Prince  Consort,  and  I  remember  the  Archbishop 
on  the  last  occasion,  when  he  dined  with  the  Old 
Wellingtonians,  describing  vividly  an  occasion  when  the 
Prince  had  come  over  to  see  the  College.  "  '  Benson/ 
he  said,  '  you  should  plant  a  tree  here,  and  here,  and 
here/  at  the  same  time  giving  a  prod  with  his  old 
umbrella.  I  marked  the  spots  religiously  with  little 
bits  of  paper,  and  had  three  trees  planted.  I  wonder 
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what  became  of  them  ?  "  The  Archbishop  was  speaking 
to  the  late  A.  H.  Browne,  who  replied  :  "  I  don't  know, 
your  Grace,  but  X  who  is  sitting  opposite  can  tell 
you."  Thus  appealed  to,  X  said  :  "Do  you  want  to 
know,  your  Grace  ?  "  "  Yes."  "  Well,  one  day  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  staying  with  his  son-in-law  (the 
Rev.  E.  C.  Wickham,  Benson's  successor),  he  took 
his  axe  and  cut  them  down."  "  Disgraceful,"  roared 
the  Archbishop.  I  have  reason  to  think  that  X  was 
mistaken.  The  trees  alluded  to  are  the  three  conifers 
on  the  right  hand  as  one  goes  from  the  Path  of 
Duty  to  the  Pavilion.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
did  cut  down  three  trees,  but  they  were  not 
those. 

In  1860  there  is  a  long  correspondence  between  Sir 
Charles  Phipps  and  Benson  on  the  subject  of  caning. 
The  former,  a  pedantic  and  diffuse  writer,  was  in  close 
attendance  on  the  Prince  Consort,  whose  views  he  was 
obviously  retailing.  Nothing  which  Benson  could 
write  had  any  effect  in  altering  his  opinion,  and  it 
was  only  through  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  Lord 
Derby  with  the  other  Governors  that  it  was  a  mistake 
for  them  to  interfere  in  the  discipline  of  the  school 
that  let  the  Master  ultimately  have  his  way.  The 
other  main  question  which  appears  at  this  moment 
is  that  of  holidays.  There  were  only  two  terms  in 
the  year,  and  the  medical  officer  wrote  to  Benson 
"  at  the  end  of  the  last  half  many  of  the  boys  were 
much  debilitated,  and  I  can  trace  it  to  no  other  cause 
than  the  long  continued  round  of  College  duties  they 
had  to  perform  through  several  months  without  inter- 
mission. The  haggard  appearance  of  some  of  the 
weaker  boys  was  most  marked." 

This  note,  added  to  the  fact  that  several  prospective 
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parents  with  sons  at  other  Public  Schools  fought  shy 
of  Wellington  owing  to  the  different  system  of  holidays, 
induced  Benson  to  suggest  to  the  Governors  the  division 
of  the  year  into  three  terms.  There  was  opposition 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  cause  Foundationers  to 
incur  further  expenses,  but  on  Benson  pointing  out 
that  the  gain  financially  to  the  College  would  be  such 
as  to  allow  of  the  Foundationers'  fares  being  paid,  his 
suggestion  was  ultimately  accepted.  The  next  point 
that  he  brought  before  the  governors'  meeting  was 
the  absolute  necessity  of  more  money  being  spent  on 
the  Staff,  if  he  were  to  keep  suitable  masters.  This 
extra  expense  he  suggested  meeting  by  a  capitation 
fee  of  £10  on  all  non-foundationers,  and  the  building  of 
a  house  which  would  allow  of  the  senior  master  taking 
a  few  boarders  and  so  increasing  his  salary  without 
drawing  on  the  College  funds.  This  was  agreed  to, 
the  capitation  fee  going  half  to  the  Tutorial  Fund, 
the  other  half  into  the  College  chest  to  meet  emer- 
gencies. 

Benson  further  began  to  push  for  the  building  of  a 
chapel,  as  the  Orange  Dormitory  which  was  being  used 
as  such  was  but  ill  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  was 
moreover  up  some  sixty  stone  steps. 

At  the  next  Governors'  meeting  we  find  Benson 
asking  for  an  extra  master,  increase  of  pay  of  the 
assistant  masters,  the  building  of  a  Library,  and  a 
Pavilion.  The  Governors  seem  to  have  been  in  a 
favourable  humour,  for  "  passed  "  appears  in  Benson's 
handwriting  against  all  these  suggestions.  He  further 
laid  this  proposition  before  them  : 

"  In  the  case  of  some  serious  offences  committed 
by  young  boys  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  publicity  and 
exposure  as  far  as  possible  ;  while  it  is  essential  they 
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should  leave  the  School.  ...  In  these  cases  I  wish 
to  know  whether — 

(1)  parents  may   be   allowed  to   remove   their  boys 

by  giving  notice  to  the  secretary  as  in  other 
cases,  or  whether 

(2)  it  is  necessary  for  the  Head  Master  to  inform 

the  Governors  of  the  cause  of  removal. 

I  believe  that  the  first  of  these  alternatives  is  the 
practice  in  other  Public  Schools,  as  the  only  course 
by  which  degradation  consequent  on  exposure  can  be 
really  avoided.  (Allowed,  E.W.B.)  " 

I  quote  this  at  length  here,  as  later  in  his  time  Benson 
acting  on  this  permission  came  into  violent  conflict 
with  his  Governors. 

The  only  other  matter  worth  recording  is  that  at 
this  period  some  one  wrote  to  the  Vice-President 
accusing  Benson  of  High  Church  proclivities.  I  quote 
a  portion  of  the  Master's  reply  : — 

"As  to  my  being  High  Church  it  is  quite  absurd  ; 
the  plain  fact  is  not  so.  If  you  wished  a  '  witness  to 
character '  I  should  commend  to  you  the  enclosed 
copy  of  a  letter  and  article  in  the  Record. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?  If  the  same  party  make  out 
that  a  man  is  a  Puseyite  and  a  Sceptic,  he  may  be 
considered  as  pretty  well  disposed  of.  The  fact  is 
that  those  who  don't  like  us  will  attack  our  mutton 
or  our  Chapel  or  our  doctor  or  anything  else  that 
occurs  to  them.  However,  the  National  Review  had 
an  article  lately  on  Eton,  in  which  it  distinguished 
Wellington  College,  especially  by  name,  from  new 
Public  Schools  which  had  broken  out  in  an  ecclesiastical 
direction.  The  candles  are  never  burnt  on  the  altar 
in  the  daytime,  but  they  are  always  lighted  when  the 
whole  chapel  is  lighted.  This  and  everything  else  is 
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as  exactly  copied  from  Rugby  as  it  could  be.  I  made 
the  Chapel  arrangements  originally  after  Rugby  as 
an  unexceptionable  model.  .  .  . 

"  You  will  remember,  perhaps,  that  I  was  before 
attacked  for  preaching  Puseyite  doctrine  in  a  sermon 
which  the  critic  (specially  sent  down  by  the  evangelical 
party — Ed.)  himself  heard.  It  was  preached  by  Mr. 
Kingsley.  He,  Temple,  and  Hansard  are  the  only 
friends  whom  I  ever  asked  to  preach  hero,  which  perhaps 
will  excuse  me  to  some  extent  from  the  charge  of  High 
Church  fancies.  In  simple  truth  I  have  too  much  to 
do  to  think  about — truth  and  honour  and  uprightness 
and  kindness  are  the  great  lessons  for  boys — to  trouble 
either  myself  or  them  with  party  devices." 

Benson's  letters  and  reports  for  the  Governors' 
Meeting  all  show  him  keenly  intent  on  achieving  his 
great  object,  "  that  of  making  Wellington  take  its 
place  among  the  Public  Schools  of  England,"  and  for 
this  purpose  it  was  important  that  the  number  of  boys 
should  be  largely  increased.  He  urged  the  undesir- 
ability  of  limiting  the  school  practically  to  one  class 
only.  The  military  element  to  get  benefit  from  their 
education  should  mix  freely  with  the  sons  of  civilians. 
Further  :  "A  school  of  250  boys  is  not  large  enough 
to  allow  of  sufficient  emulation  in  school  work, 
especially  in  the  upper  classes  wrhich  become  unduly 
small." 

To  attract  the  general  public  it  must  be  shown  that 
the  teaching  at  Wellington  is  good. 

"  Unless  the  next  five  years  produce  some  real 
instances  of  well  directed  talent  achieving  success,  I 
must  believe  that  the  public  confidence  in  the  College 
will  wane,  that  hostile  predictions  will  find  more  and 
more  acceptance,  that  our  numbers  will  decline,  and 
our  finances  suffer."  As  a  means  to  ensure  this  end 
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he  urged  the  Governors  to  create  two  exhibitions— one 
in  classical,  the  other  in  modern  subjects — to  be  com- 
peted for  by  boys  at  the  top  of  the  school.  The 
Governors  demurred,  being  still  very  timid  with  regard 
to  incurring  extra  expense,  but  finally  consented. 

Having  gained  this  point  Benson  went  on  to  ask 
for  the  institution  of  entrance  scholarships  open  to 
all.  He  wrote  :  "If  all  this  knowledge  is  to  be  real 
and  permanent,  and  not  a  shadow  and  evanescent, 
we  need  all  the  energy  and  ambition  of  clever  boys, 
not  only  to  obtain  honours  and  give  our  education 
the  approved  stamp  of  success,  but  to  stimulate  the 
emulation  and  diligence  of  all.  The  Commissioners 
say  most  truly  of  such  selected  boys  that  they  are  a 
leaven  to  the  whole  lump — their  higher  qualities  of 
intellect  and  character  are  felt  and  acknowledged  in 
the  school,  they  furnish  good  examples,  and  help  to 
awaken  the  other  boys'  good  faculties  which  otherwise 
might  have  lain  dormant."  The  Governors  consented 
to  two  open  scholarships  being  offered  in  the  autumn 
of  1864,  and  Benson  in  his  next  report  wrote  :  "  The 
two  boys  elected  in  October  last  to  open  scholarships 
passed  an  excellent  examination,  and  have  high  charac- 
ters for  industry  ;  there  was  a  third  candidate  whom 
we  scarcely  could  distinguish  from  the  second,  whose 
parents  were  very  anxious  that  he  should  enter  the 
College,  but  they  were  unable  to  afford  it  without  the 
assistance  of  the  scholarship.  Boys  of  this  class  will 
do  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  our  young  school." 
Seeing  that  one  of  the  elected  was  the  late  Professor 
A.  W.  Verrall,  Benson  was  not  far  wrong  in  his 
prediction. 

At  this  same  time  the  vexed  question  of  the  method 
of  examining  Foundationers  was  finally  settled.  There 
is  nothing  further  to  record  beyond  the  munificent 
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gift  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  of  the  proceeds  of  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Iliad,  which  was  to  be  funded,  and  the 
interest,  some  forty  odd  pounds,  given  annually  to  a 
Foundationer  on  leaving,  whose  conduct  should  have 
been  considered  the  most  exemplary. 


CHAPTER    II 
"  IN  THE   BEGINNING  -    -" 

IN   order    to    give    some    idea   of    what    the   school 
was  like  in  those  days,  I  here  insert  the  following 
reminiscences  of  the  late  A.  H.  Browne,  one  of  the 
first  boys  to  be  educated  at  Wellington  : — 

On  a  dark  night  towards  the  end  of  January  1859, 
on  the  20th  to  be  exact,  an  ancient  four-wheeled  cab, 
drawn  by  an  ancient  horse,  and  driven  by  a  still  more 
ancient  native,  carried  a  somewhat  scared,  and  already 
home-sick  small  boy,  over  water-logged  roadless  ways, 
from  York  Town  to  the  gaunt,  unfinished  building 
rising  stark  from  the  surrounding  prairie  of  heather, 
which  formed  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the 
Royal  and  Religious  Foundation  of  Wellington  College, 
opened  that  very  day. 

Since  then  he  has  never  received  a  buffet  from  a 
reek  of  wet  paint  without  that  scene  being  thrown  in 
sharp  detail  on  the  screen  of  his  memory,  so  faithless 
and  capricious  in  matters  of  yesterday. 

The  School  Authorities  seem  to  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  beginning  must  be  made,  and  so, 
on  the  20th  of  January  1859  aforesaid,  some  sixty 
boys  were  summoned  to  make  it — the  absence  of  the 
Great  Gate,  or  any  temporary  substitute,  the  all- 
pervading  stench  of  paint,  and  the  lack  of  any  lighting 
power,  other  than  that  obtained  from  candles,  sconced 
in  bottles,  notwithstanding.^ 

15 
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The  story  of  the  First  Night  has  often  been  told, 
but  no  record  of  these  early  days  would  be  complete 
without  some  attempt  being  made  to  reconstruct  the 
scene. 

The  strangeness  and  wildness  of  our  surroundings 
added,  perhaps,  to  the  mental  disturbance  caused  by 
our  being  thrown  into  contact  with  so  many  strangers 
murdered  sleep  most  effectually,  and  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  if  it  did  not  bring  the  courage  proper  to  that 
hour,  found  us  wide  awake  and  restless.  The  whole 
school  got  up  and  dressed,  and  a  move  was  made  down 
to  the  Quads.,  whence  it  was  but  a  whooping  step, 
through  the  gateless  exit,  into  the  wild  world  of 
heather  beyond. 

Many  years  after,  the  Master  confided  to  me  the 
story  from  his  and  his  colleagues'  point  of  view.  He 
was,  he  said,  still  sitting  up  writing  in  his  study  when 
Mr.  Donne,  one  of  the  under  Masters,  dashed,  half- 
dressed,  into  the  room. 

"  Good  Something,  Benson,"  he  cried,  "  the  boys 
are  running  away." 

Those  who  remember  the  country  then  surrounding 
us,  can  appreciate  the  force  of  the  question,  "  Where 
are  they  running  to  ?  " 

There  was  an  ancient  Irish  Watchman  keeping  watch 
over  us  by  night,  assisted  by  two  shaggy  dogs  of 
appallingly  menacing  and  truculent  appearance,  and 
with  appropriately  hoarse,  cross  voices,  Pat  and  his 
Familiars,  with  the  Master  and  Mr.  Donne,  by  gentler 
means,  soon  herded  us  back  to  our  new  home,  to 
forsake  which  we  never  had,  of  course,  the  slightest 
intention. 

I  once  heard  a  great  Civil  Servant  bewail  the  dullness 
of  administering  a  Department,  in  which  almost  every 
conceivable  question  had,  pigeon-holed,  its  appropriate 
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answer ;     where,   too,    there   existed   a   precedent   for 
everything. 

"  Fancy,"  he  used  to  say,  "  the  fun  of  making  your 
own  precedent,  and  supplying  yourself  the  solution 
of  each  conundrum,  as  it  presents  itself." 

The  first  Head  Master  of  Wellington  in  '59  had  all 
that  fun,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  he  always  appreciated 
the  humour  of  the  situation. 

We  were  all,  so  to  speak,  born  on  the  same  day. 
We  had  no  History  or  Tradition  behind  us.  We  had 
to  make  our  own  history,  settle  down,  and  find  our 
own  levels.  However  interesting  the  process,  and  its 
interest  was  immense,  it  was  not,  perhaps,  calculated 
to  make  pleasant  the  places  in  which  the  lines  of  our 
Pastors  and  Masters  had  fallen. 

In  the  first  place  the  establishment  of  the  system  of 
Prefects — taken  for  granted  in  older  schools — had  to 
be  started,  and  maintained.  It  was,  I  have  always 
thought,  a  wonderful  piece  of  good  luck,  that  the 
power  fell  into  the  hands  of  such  a  remarkable  set  of 
fellows  as  comprised  the  first  Prefects.  It  is  unneces- 
sary, perhaps  it  would  be  invidious,  to  mention  names, 
but  those  who  bore  them  deserve  well  of  Wellington. 
By  their  characters  the  Institution  of  government  by 
Prefects  became  at  the  outset,  not  only  possible,  but 
successful.  Naturally,  perhaps,  no  system  of  fagging 
was  introduced,  and  I  believe  never  has  been. 

But  if  we  accepted  Prefects,  we  had  ceaseless  fights 
among  ourselves,  part  of  the  necessary  process  of 
finding  our  own  levels.  These  fights  usually  took 
place  in  some  room  in  College,  which  was  called  on 
the  lucus  a  non  lucendo  principle,  I  suppose,  the 
"  Boys'  Library,"  but  I  cannot  remember  that  the 
space  occupied  by  the  books  seriously  hampered 
the  combatants. 
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If  Cervantes,  by  the  creation  of  Don  Quixote,  is 
said  to  have  killed  chivalry  in  Spain  by  ridicule,  perhaps 
the  Great  Dormitory  International  Fight  did  the  same 

for  our  vexatious  pugnacity.     A ,  a  mad  Irishman, 

conceived  the  idea  that  such  an  event  would  be  good 
fun,  so  he  coaxed  and  worried  some  dozen  of  the  biggest 
boys — Prefects  by  no  means  excluded — to  engage  in 
a  battle  :  Scotch,  and  English,  and  Irish.  The  contest 
took  place  in  one  of  the  Dormitories  :  Beresford,  I 
think,  some  half-dozen  a  side,  with  bare  fists.  There 
was  not  much  heart  put  into  the  thing,  so  that  when 
one  fellow  had  his  front  teeth  loosened  a  truce  was 
called,  and  to  the  disappointment  of  the  few  privileged 
small  boys,  who  manned  the  Partitions  with  sponges, 
and  cheered  their  champions,  the  great  Fight  fizzelled 
out.  When  explaining  some  great  Classic  Battle  to 
the  Sixth,  shortly  after,  Dr.  Benson  remarked  casually  : 
"  Something  like  the  Beresford  Battle,  you  know." 

Then  there  were,  from  the  Authorities'  point  of 
view,  a  harassing  crop  of  "  rows"  :  breaking  of  bounds, 
hostile  meetings  with,  or  chasings  by,  irate  under- 
keepers,  breaking  of  railway  lamps,  "  trespassers  in 
pursuit  of  "  eggs  or  game,  or  otherwise.  The  air  was 
seldom  serene.  It  was  the  Master's  disconcerting 
custom  to  appear  suddenly  in  the  Hall  during  the  boys' 
dinner,  to  give  out  Notices,  or  make  a  few  remarks. 
It  took  the  diners  about  half-a-second  to  determine 
whether  a  particular  visit  was  peaceful,  or  boded  war, 
and  the  signal,  the  waving,  as  it  were,  of  a  white  or 
red  flag  was  the  Head  Master's  "  stance  "  (to  use  an 
anachronism),  and  the  expression  on  his  most  speaking 
countenance  as  he  faced  us.  If  it  was  Peace  "  a  child 
might  play  with  him,"  as  the  half -drunk  Irishman 
said  of  himself,  if  war — whew  !  He  was  a  great  actor, 
but  in  no  role  was  he  greater  than  on  those  occasions 
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when  he  donned  alternately  the  mask  of  Comedy  or 
Tragedy.  If  it  was  Peace,  the  buzz  of  voices,  and 
rattle  of  knives  and  forks  went  on,  practically  unchecked, 
but  if  War — if  in  plain  English  there  was  a  "  row," 
there  was  a  silence  which  could  be  felt  before  a  word 
was  uttered,  lasting  until  the  end  of  the  "  jaw,"  which 
spared  no  one,  and  issued  from  an  angry,  frowning 
countenance,  which,  like  Lady  Clare  de  Vere,  "  we 
had  scarcely  cared  to  see." 

If  things  were  unfinished  inside  College,  outside  they 
were  scarcely  begun.  It  was  "  heather,  heather  all 
the  way."  There  was  no  cricket,  and  as  to  football, 
to  speak  its  language,  "Big -Side"  was  "No  Side." 
It  was  only  on  special  occasions  that  cricket  was 
played  on  grass  at  all,  and  on  those,  we  (the  Eleven) 
were  the  guests  of  our  neighbour  at  Sandhurst  Lodge, 
Mr.  Gibson,  who  was  very  good  to  us  boys.  The  rest 
of  the  cricket  and  all  the  football  was  played  on 
"  pitches  "  from  which  the  heather  had  been  cleared. 
There  was  no  lake,  nor  outside  baths,  our  exiguous 
tubbing  being  confined  to  our  weekly  hot  baths,  except 
in  the  case  of  those  adventurous  spirits  who  disregarded 
"  Bounds." 

The  first  "  Punt-about,"  I  remember,  was  pl&yed 
just  outside  where  the  gates  were  to  be,  on  the 
heather,  where  now  begins  the  broad  tree-and-rhodo- 
dendron-lined  road,  and  was  led  by  the  strenuous,  if 
unskilful,  punting  of  Dr.  Benson's  successor  in  the 
Chair  of  St.  Augustine.  I  do  not  think  any  one  ever 
saw  Dr.  Benson  himself  either  kick  a  football  or  wield 
a  bat. 

There  were  four  inhabited  Dormitories,  not  all,  1 
think,  full.  They  were  :  Bliicher,  Anglesey,  Beresford, 
and  Lynedoch.  It  is  a  piece  of  senile  swagger  on  my 
part,  and  taking  advantage  of  my  position,  to  observe 
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parenthetically  that,  in  those  days  Bliicher  played  the 
School,  and  beat  them  by  a  number  of  wickets,  now 
mercifully  forgotten. 

Racquets,  or  even  Fives,  were  not.  The  first  of  the 
latter  courts  was  built  either  by  the  masters,  or  by 
one  or  more  of  their  number,  and  our  earliest  First 
Eleven  cricket  pitch,  which  stood  vivid,  as  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  oasis  in  the  desert,  came  from  the  same 
source. 

The  Chapel  was  not  built,  services  being  held  in 
what  is  now  the  Orange  Dormitory,  to  take  charge  of 
which  (in  '63  I  think)  I  migrated  from  the  Bliicher. 

The  Prefect  system,  and  Order  generally,  was  by 
this  time  firmly  established  elsewhere,  but  we  had  to 
begin  all  over  again  with  our  new  boys  in  the  Orange  : 
I  am  glad  to  remember,  however,  that  Mr.  Fisher's 
prediction  that  my  first  order  would  be  greeted  by  a 
boot  never  materialized. 

The  Head  Master  took  an  enormous  interest  in  the 
decorative  side  of  our  beautiful  Chapel,  and  fortunately 
there  were  workmen  keen  and  skilled  enough  to 
carry  out  his  suggestions.  The  chief  of  the  latter  was 
that  the  Flora  of  the  country  round  should  be  taken 
as  models,  and  he  used  to  point  out  the  sculpture  of 
a  certain  fir  cone,  the  model  for  which  was  a  particularly 
fine  specimen  picked  up  by  him  in  one  of  his  walks. 

It  should  have  been  obvious,  I  think,  even  in  those 
early  days,  that  the  Chapel  was  too  small.  Dr. 
Benson  always  used  to  place  the  responsibility  on  the 
unpunctuality  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway.  He 
travelled  to  London  one  day  by  it  to  attend  a  Governors' 
Meeting,  at  which  he  meant  to  strive  for  a  larger  building, 
but  the  train  was  so  late  that  before  his  arrival  the 
plans  had  been  passed. 

The    Sanatorium    was    not    built,    so    we    had    our 
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Measles,  or  what  not,  in  College,  our  convalescence 
being  completed  by  visits  to  a  neighbouring  farm.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  the  name  of  our  first  Medicine-man 
refuses  to  come  off  the  tip  of  my  tongue.  Was  it 
Waite  ?  He  was  a  dear  old  chap,  who  still  played 
cricket,  and  occasionally  got  some  one  caught  off  his 
lobs.  He  was  soon  succeeded  by  his  partner,  Dr. 
Barford,  of  whom  it  is,  perhaps,  charitable  only  to 
say,  that  the  earlier  years  of  his  connection  with 
Wellington  became  him  better  than  the  latter. 

There  were  three  under-masters  in  the  beginning — 
Wright,  Donne,  and  Sergeant.  The  first  took  charge 
of  Mathematics.  He  was  beloved  by  us  all.  Not  his 
least  attraction,  perhaps,  being  his  constitutional 
objection  to  get  up  for  First  Lesson  !  He  only  caned 
one  boy,  I  believe,  in  his  career,  and  I  was  he  ! 

One  night — a  29th  of  May — in  Preparation,  a  furious 
oak-apple  battle  at  last  awoke  him  from  deep  slumber. 
He  promised  a  flogging  to  any  boy  who  was  caught 
continuing  the  fight  and  disturbing  him,  and  as  he 
finished  his  oration  I  hurled  an  oak-apple  over  his 
head  at  the  enemy  opposite.  At  the  proper  psycho- 
logical moment  he  turned  round  ! 

A  short  time  ago,  when  he  must  have  been  nearly 
eighty,  he  spent  an  evening  with  me,  and  when  I 
objected  to  his  getting  up  to  go,  he  shook  his  wise  old 
head,  "  No,  I  must  go.  I  might  fall  asleep,  and  then, 
you  know,  Browne,  dreadful  things  might  happen." 

Donne,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  who 
was,  I  believe,  a  great  Classic,  was  a  bit  impatient 
with  those  (we  of  the  Mathematical  school,  for  example) 
who  "  had  not  Greek."  I  shall  never  forget  his  con- 
temptuous anger  when  a  luckless  modern-er  suggested 
that  thefoperation  of  some  Greek  accent  "  modified 
the  vowel." 
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Donne  died  early  while  at  College.  Sergeant  did 
not  stay  long,  but  went  on  to  Winchester.  I  remember 
him  chiefly  by  his  hefty  use  of  a  particularly  long  and 
bitter  cane,  and  by  the  splendour  of  the  feasts  which 
usually  he  applied  as  a  lenitive. 

Music — Heaven  save  the  mark — was,  as  wras  also 
"  writing,"  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bishop,  whom  succeed- 
ing generations  remember  as  the  Retailer  of  books, 
stationery,  and  photographs  at  the  station.  He  had 
a  lovely,  tenor  voice,  but  nothing  more — vox  et  prceterea 
niliil — and  his  playing  of  the  Organ,  well,  it  was  just 
about  what  the  Organ  deserved  ! 

Drawing  was  taught  for  many  years  by  Mr.  Raymond 
Tucker,  German  by  Dr.  Well,  and  French  by  M. 
Martin.  The  latter  had  a  compendious  method  of 
awarding  punishment.  Unwisely  he  invented  the  plan, 
to  stimulate  our  energies,  of  dividing  the  class  into 
Romans  and  Carthagenians,  who  were  pitted  against 
each  other,  in  the  answering  of  questions,  etc.  The 
result  was  obvious.  When  the  row  threatened  to 
raise  the  roof  of  Great  School,  he  would  hold  up  an 
arresting  hand,  adjust  his  spectacles,  make  a  whistling 
noise  through  his  teeth,  and,  taking  up  the  class  roll, 
would  proclaim  that  "  The  'cle  class  will  be  canned,'* 
and  we  were,  too  ! 

Before  the  Master's  Lodge  was  built,  his  house  or 
rooms  were  in  College,  on  the  left  hand  as  you  enter 
the  Great  Gate.  He  had  a  beast  of  a  door  which 
opened  into  the  Anglesey  Dormitory.  When  a  Duster- 
football  scrum,  or  a  bolster  fight  was  at  its  height,  the 
Headmaster's  uninvited  attendance  was  more  effective 
than  welcome. 

Our  first  steward  was  a  Sergeant  Drophy,  who  also 
drilled  us.  He  was  a  "  splendid  figure  of  a  man," 
with  a  gift  for  romance.  It  is  a  question  whether  he 
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may  not  claim  to  be  the  founder  of  the  O.T.C.  at 
Wellington.  To  increase  our  interest  for  "  forming 
fours,"  etc.,  he  gave  it  out  as  more  or  less  of  a  secret 
that  presently  there  would  be  held  an  Inspection  by 
Royalty,  who  would  present  colours  to  the  crack 
company  !  It  was  really  a  low-down  trick,  as  small 
boys  admittedly  want  a  lot  of  sleep,  and  should  not 
have  it  curtailed  by  ambitious  company-officers  on 
winter  mornings  ! 

He  was  succeeded  as  steward  by  Lyne,  a  very  different 
person,  of  a  round-about  body,  and  a  ruddy  coun- 
tenance. He  was  an  actor  in  a  Duologue  with  the 
Headmaster,  which  must  have  been  pure  comedy  for 
those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  the  Hall 
Quad  one  Speech  Day,  when  the  boys'  dinner  should 
have  been  in  progress.  By  some  mischance,  in  the 
confusion,  I  suppose,  of  Speech  Day,  THE  BOYS'  DINNER 
WAS  FORGOTTEN.  It  was  just  the  thing  to  make  the 
Master  furious.  He  attacked  Lyne  in  the  Quad., 
white  with  rage,  and  emptied  the  vials  of  his  wrath 
on  his  placid  head.  Lyne  was  quite  concerned,  but 
not  for  himself,  still  less  for  the  bothering  boys.  Ho 
was  concerned  for  his  attacker.  The  more  the  angry 
Master  stormed,  the  more  Lyne  stroked  and  smoothed 
the  swelling  sleeve  of  his  gown  :  "  Don't  'ee  Sir,  don't 
Jee  :  Y'll  hurt  y'self." 

Some  courage,  as  the  Yankees  say. 

We  took  our  note,  I  think,  in  early  days,  from 
Rugby.  The  Master  came  from  there,  and  Dr.  Temple, 
then  at  Rugby,  came  as  it  were  to  give  us  a  send-off. 
But  doubtless  the  real  influence  came  a  little  later, 
when  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Eve,  and  Mr.  Hardy,  all  prominent 
Old  Rugbeians,  took  up  their  masterships.  I  much 
doubt  if  at  any  one  time  in  any  school,  and  for  so  long, 
any  three  masters  have  ever  exercised  such  influence 
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for  good  in  their  school  as  did  these  three,  who,  while 
each  differed  from  the  others  in  individual  character, 
were  alike  in  their  healthy,  out-of-door  interest  in, 
and  affection  for,  Wellington. 

Our  football  was  "  Rugby "  undiluted  :  a  pretty 
savage,  hacking-through  game,  with  no  place  in  it  for 
any  "  Mother's  Darling." 

The  question  of  our  food  was  at  one  time  a  burning 
one,  and  even  the  subject  of  letters  to  The  Times , 
begun,  I  think,  by  a  Mr.  Higgins,  who  was  as  a  publicist 
well  known  under  the  pen  name  of  "  Jacob  Omnium." 
He  led  for  the  boys,  so  to  speak,  while  for  the  Authorities, 
Charles  Kingsley,  our  neighbour  at  Eversley,  replied 
to  him.  I  do  rot  think  the  controversy  had  much 
effect.  No  one,  so  far  as  I  remember,  was  "  a  pen- 
north  the  worse  " — or  better — as  in  another  great 
crisis.  My  recollection  is,  what  probably  is  the  experi- 
ence of  the  fellows  who  came  last  term,  that  the  meat, 
etc.,  was  good  enough,  while  the  cooks  acknowledged 
the  traditional  leader  of  their  craft ! 

With  regard  to  our  Neighbourhood.  We  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  had  one.  "  Houses,"  technically 
so-called,  did  not  exist :  the  first,  I  think,  was  Mr. 
Wright's  or  Mr.  Donne's,  at  the  end  of  the  main  road 
leading  to  Crowthorne.  Crowthorne  consisted  of  very 
few  small  houses,  and  one  Inn,  the  "  Iron  Duke."  I 
never  knew  if  its  title  had  any  reference  to  our  Estab- 
lishment, or  was  simply  a  coincidence.  There  was  a 
sort  of  tea  or  grub  shop,  in  the  Woods,  kept  by  a 
keeper's  wife,  which  for  many  generations  flourished 
under  the  name  of  "  Honey wornans',"  but  "  Grubby  " 
was  represented  by  two  carts,  which  on  certain  days 
administered  to  our  wants.  They  were  owned  by 
persons  named  Chambers  and  Iliffe,  and  hied  from 
Wokingham  or  Sandhurst.  But,  as  I  say,  of  neigh- 
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bourhood  there  was  none,  and  we  stood  as  alone  in 
our  meagre  "  policies,"  as  did  our  grim  neighbour, 
Broadmoor,  then,  too,  approaching  completion. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  real  object  of  this  screed  could 
only  be  obtained  by  some  account,  chronologically 
arranged,  being  given,  of  the  growth  of  Wellington 
during  my  own  time,  1859-1864.  Alas,  my  memory 
is  anything  but  chronologically  arranged.  The  very 
beginning  of  things  is,  as  it  were,  photographed  on  my 
brain,  but  the  various  changes  and  improvements 
seemed  to  grow  before  one's  eyes,  when  exactly,  and 
in  what  order,  I  cannot  pretend  to  set  down.  If  I 
cannot  write  the  School's  early  history  as  I  should 
wish  to,  I  like  to  think,  or  flatter  myself  as  I  grow 
old,  that  I  had  a  finger  in  the  Pie  when  it  was  being 
made,  quorum  minima  pars  fui. 

We  were  rather  a  rough  and  turbulent  crowd  no 
doubt,  but  as  I  have  said,  we  helped  to  make  Wellington 
— no  bad  epitaph. 

I  was  walking  to  Chapel  one  night  with  Dr.  Benson, 
long  after  I  had  left.  Ho  was,  I  thought,  rather  magni- 
fying our  lawlessness  and  tendency  to  rows,  etc., 
assuring  me  that  things  were  quite  changed  :  so  much 
more  secure  and  peaceful.  We  happened  at  the  moment 
to  be  passing  the  foot  of  the  Dormitory  stairs,  across 
which  the  iron  gates  had  recently  been  fixed.  I  could 
not  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  pointing  to  them  and 
saying  : — 

"  They  weren't  thought  necessary  in  my  day,  Sir." 


CHAPTER    III 

1861 

TN  1861  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Penny  joined  the  staff, 
•*•  and  for  the  rest  of  the  period  of  Benson's  regime 
I  shall  draw  largely  on  his  notes  which  were  written 
in  the  early  nineties.  They  begin  : — 

I  have  been  so  strongly  urged  to  put  down  without 
delay  whatever  I  can  remember  of  my  relations  with 
Archbishop  Benson,  whil'3  he  was  Head  Master  of  Wel- 
lington College,  that  I  feel  bound  to  make  the  attempt, 
although  my  health  is  now  feeble,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  do  more  than  just  write  my  recollections 
as  they  occur  to  me  without  any  regard  to  chronological 
order  or  due  proportion  of  subjects.  What  follows 
can  only  be  a  farrago  of  memories,  undigested  into 
any  proper  order  or  sequence,  jotted  down  from  time 
to  time  as  well  as  I  can.  I  have  unhappily  kept  no 
diary  until  two  years  after  Archbishop  Benson  left 
the  College,  and  a  correspondence  with  a  Brother 
during  part  of  the  time,  which  had  been  preserved, 
was  unfortunately  destroyed  when  I  myself  was  about 
to  retire  from  Wellington. 

The  College  opened  for  the  reception  of  boys  in 
January  1859.  It  had  therefore  been  in  existence 
a  little  more  than  two  years  when  I  was  asked 
to  go  there  and  temporarily  fill  a  vacancy  made 
in  the  staff  by  the  retirement  of  the  Rev.  G.  F. 
Wright  to  the  Preparatory  School  at  Overslade,  near 
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Rugby.  After  I  had  been  at  Wellington  a  month 
Benson  asked  me  to  stay  on  permanently  as  a  master. 
I  accepted  the  offer  and  remained  there  for  nearly 
thirty-one  years,  in  fact  until  my  health  completely 
broke  down,  which  necessitated  my  retirement  alto- 
gether in  December  1891. 

I  arrived  about  6  p.m.  on  May  8  1861  at  the 
College  Station,  which  then  consisted  of  two  platforms 
and  a  small  wooden  box  as  ticket-office  on  the  side 
nearest  the  College.  On  getting  out  I  observed  two 
young  men,  evidently  my  future  colleagues,  awaiting 
me.  They  came  up  at  once,  the  younger  apparently 
taking  the  lead  and  introducing  themselves  to  me. 
"  Mr.  Penny  ?  "  I  said  "  Yes."  "  This  is  Fisher,  and 
I  am  Benson."  I  was  simply  dumbfounded.  He 
looked  so  young  at  first  sight.  A  second  glance  showed 
me  that  he  was  older  than  he  looked.  Light,  almost 
flaxen,  hair,  light  blue  eyes  with  rather  prominent 
eyeballs  which  turned  and  flashed  in  every  direction, 
no  whiskers,  or  hardly  any  hair  on  his  cheeks.  A  long 
body  with  rather  short  legs  in  proportion,  otherwise 
he  would  have  been  a  tall  man.  As  it  was,  he  was 
above  the  average  height,  and  with  a  commanding 
address,  but  most  suave  and  affable  manner,  he  soon 
replaced  my  first  impression  of  his  youthfulness  with 
another  feeling  of  deference  and  respect  towards  my 
future  Head  Master.  As  we  walked  up  to  the  College 
across  the  Turf  I  noticed  the  awe  in  every  Boy's  coun- 
tenance whom  we  met  and  with  what  scrupulous 
attention  each  Boy  touched  his  cap  in  passing  us. 
It  was  clear  to  me  even  by  then  that  Benson  was  a 
Master  whom  the  Boys  feared,  and  that  wherever  he 
appeared  strict  discipline  was  the  order  of  the  day. 

Boys  in  the  Lower  and  Middle  Schools  were  in  such 
terror    of    him    thai)    they    could    not    do    themselves 
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justice  when  put  on  to  construe  or  answer  his  questions. 
His  eyes  fascinated  and  paralysed  them,  and  not  even 
his  most  pleasant  smile  ever  reassured  them  to  do  well 
in  the  terrible  ordeal. 

Owing  to  his  youthfulness  Benson  was  much  more 
on  a  level  with  his  Assistant  Masters  than  I  fancy 
most  Head  Masters  can  ever  be  or  have  been.  In 
1861  we  were  nearly  all  of  an  age — all  young  together. 
The  result  was  that  Benson's  attitude  towards  us  was 
more  that  of  an  elder  brother.  And  while  in  the 
actual  government  of  the  school  he  was  from  the 
first  as  absolute  as  any  Monarch  who  is  the  arbiter 
of  his  own  constitution,  yet  his  every  day  intercourse 
and  social  relations  with  us  were  on  an  entire  equality. 
He  always  took  every  new  Master  into  his  own  house  for 
a  week  or  two  until  he  had  become  thoroughly  used 
to  the  place  and  its  ways,  and  did  not  let  him  go  until 
he  saw  that  he  had  got  his  rooms  comfortably  furnished. 

Throughout  his  Head  Mastership  Benson  was  full 
of  hospitality.  I  do  not  think  that  I  was  in  any  way 
— at  all  events  in  the  first  years  of  my  acquaintance — 
treated  exceptionally  by  him.  But  my  recollection  is 
of  being  constantly  invited  to  dinner,  even  in  my  first 
term,  sometimes  alone — sometimes  in  company  with  one 
or  two  of  my  colleagues — and  sometimes  to  a  set  dinner 
party.  I  remember  my  very  first  term  being  asked  to 
meet  Dr.  Temple,  now  Bishop  of  London,  then 
Head  Master  of  Rugby  ;  Osborne  Gordon,  who  had 
just  taken  Easthampstead ;  Ridding,  now  Bishop 
of  Southwell,  who  came  that  year  to  examine  the 
Sixth,  and,  above  all,  Kingsley  and  his  wife,  whose 
son  Maurice  was  at  Wellington  in  the  Hill  Dormitory. 
At  these  dinner  parties  Benson  was  always  most  par- 
ticular that  his  Assistant  Masters  should  not  feel  that 
they  were  in  any  subordinate  position.  He  made  a 
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point  of  introducing  us  when  strangers  to  the  chief 
guests.  If  he  saw  me  standing  quietly  in  the  back- 
ground while  the  guests  were  assembling  for  dinner,  he 
would  come  round  and  say  :  "  Mr.  Walter,'*  or  "  Mr. 
Raikes  Currie,"  or  "  Lord  Gilbert  Kennedy,"  etc.,  "  I 
think  you  know  my  colleague,  Mr.  Penny."  The  guest 
thus  challenged  felt  obliged  to  say  something  civil,  and 
though  perhaps  he  felt  it  a  condescension  to  have  to 
talk  to  a  young  stranger,  yet  all  Benson's  Assistant 
Masters  felt  that  their  chief  at  all  events  thought 
them,  one  and  all,  equally  good  company,  and  quite 
on  a  par  with  the  best  society  to  be  found  round 
Wellington  College. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  as  a  young  man  Benson 
was  "  prone  to  wrath."  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  so  completely  had  he  learned  to  control  this 
failing  as  years  went  on,  that  no  allusion  to  its  existence, 
so  far  as  I  have  seen,  has  been  made  in  any  of  the 
memorial  notices  of  the  Press.  On  the  contrary,  all 
without  exception  bear  testimony  to  the  courtesy  and 
suavity  of  his  address,  and  the  Reading  Mercury  has 
the  hardihood  to  say  that  Benson  was  not  so  "  effem- 
inate "  as  his  appearance  and  manners  might  lead  you 
at  first  sight  to  suppose  ! 

The  first  thing  I  learned  on  coming  to  Wellington 
in  1861  was  that  Benson  "  had  a  temper."  Besides  the 
hints  dropped  from  time  to  time  by  my  more  cautious 
colleagues,  there  was  a  story  told  by  an  old  Kugbeian, 
named  Dakyns,  who  was  taking  Carr's  work  during 
his  temporary  absence.  He  once  described  to  me  a 
famous  scene  at  Rugby,  in  which  Benson  lost  his  temper 
during  a  Calling  Over,  and  proceeded  to  such  extreme 
measures  of  punishment  that  he  nearly  produced  a 
rebellion  in  the  School.  Other  old  Rugbeians,  whom 
I  subsequently  met  at  the  College  and  elsewhere,  invari- 
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ably,  after  some  conversation  about  Benson,  alluded 
to  his  temper  as  irascible  and  volcanic.     And  I  think 
that   we   were   all   agreed   that  in   the   early   days   of 
Wellington  College  his  punishments  were  too  severe. 
Personally,  I  incurred  his  wrath  on  two  occasions  only, 
once  soon  after  I  went  to  Wellington,  and  once  not 
long  before  he  left.     In  both  instances  the  cause  of 
offence   was   the   very    slightest.     My    dormitory    (the 
Anglesey)  was  just  over  Benson's  study,  and  he  used 
to  pass  down  through  it  every  evening  when  chapel 
was  over  to  go  into  his  own  house.     I  was  always 
there  during  "  Silence  "  and  for  a  while  after  it,  and 
consequently  Benson  often  entered  into  conversation 
with  me  if  he  was  not  in  a  hurry,  or  had  no  visitor  in 
the  house.     One  evening  in  my  second  or  third  term 
Benson  stopped  and  made  some  remark  to  me  on  school 
discipline,  reflecting  on  my  having  broken  a  rule  either 
in  regard  to  a  Boy  in   my  form  or  dormitory.     To 
which  I  replied  somewhat  jauntily  that  I  had  done  so 
in  perfect  innocence,  for  I  had  never  heard  of  the  rule 
in  question.     In  an  instant  Benson's  manner  changed, 
his  brows  knitted,  and  his  eyes  flashed.     "  You  must 
have  known  it,"  said  he,  angrily.     I  foolishly  rejoined, 
"  If  you  had  sent  round  a  notice  to  that  effect  in  my 
time  you  would  find  my  signature  to  it.     But  I  am 
certain  no  such  notice  has  ever  been  sent  round  since 
I    came."     "  Come    down    into    my    study,    Penny." 
And  I  followed  him  quaking.     Then  for  ten  minutes 
he  poured  out  all  the  vials  of  his  wrath  on  my  devoted 
head.     I  was  so  terrified  at  his  violence  that  I  thought 
he  was  going  to  dismiss  me  then  and  there.     I  felt 
the  injustice  of  his  anger  so  acutely  that  I  burst  into 
tears  and  said  nothing  more  in  my  defence.     This  at 
onca  mollified  him,  and  before  we  parted  he  asked  me 
to  forgive  him  if  in  his  heat  he  had  said  more  than  he 
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ought  to  have  done.  I  never  again  experienced 
such  a  tempest  of  wrath  at  his  hands.  Even  then 
"  it  was  over  in  a  minute,"  but  for  the  time  it  was 
volcanic. 

The  second  occasion  was  not  long  before  he  left. 
An  idea  suddenly  struck  him  in  chapel  at  the  end  of 
an  autumn  term,  and  he  bid  the  verger  tell  all  the 
Masters  to  join  him  immediately  after  chapel  in  the 
Masters'  Library.     As  soon  as  we  assembled  there  he 
propounded  some  change  in  the  coming  examination 
of   no   great    moment,    but   which    would    have    been 
extremely  distasteful  both  to  the  Boys  and  the  Staff 
who  would  have  to  carry  it  out.     I  at  once  combated 
the  proposal,  and  Benson  soon  found  that  the  sense 
of  the  whole  meeting  was  against  the  proposed  change. 
So   he   abruptly   dismissed   us.     As   wo   walked   away 
down  the  passage  to  the  dining  hall  he  said  to  me  in 
an  angry  tone,  "  I  wish  you  would  not  speak  in  that 
way  at  a  Masters'  Meeting."     I  said  at  once  in  my 
humblest  and  most  concerned  way  :    "I  am  very  sorry 
if  I  have  offended  you,  Benson.     I  thought  you  wanted 
to  know  our  opinion,  and  as  it  was  against  your  view 
I  could  not  help  opposing  it."     "  Oppose  me  as  much 
as  you  like,"  said  he.     "  But  if  you  do  so  at  a  meeting 
address  your  remarks  to  me,  as  chairman  of  the  meeting, 
not  to  your  colleagues."     I  had  been  quite  unconscious 
of  doing  this,   and  I  could   only  repeat  that  I  was 
sincerely  grieved  at  having  offended   him.     I  accom- 
panied him  as  usual  to  the   "  Path  of  Duty  "   door, 
and  we  took  leave  of  one  another  for  the  night  in 
perfect  amity.     The  contrast  between  the  two  occasions 
— his  uncontrollable  violence  on  the  first  and  his  much 
more    guarded    anger    on    the    second — exhibits    the 
wonderful  way  in  which,  as  years  advanced,  he  obtained 
the  complete  mastery  over  what  in  his  youth  too  oftea 
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overmastered  him.  It  is  true  that  in  the  interval 
between  the  two  outbursts — a  period  of  about  ten 
years — from  being  a  young  and  untried  Assistant 
Colleague,  I  had  become  a  very  dear  and  intimate 
friend.  But  my  experience  was  not  singular.  Every 
one  at  Wellington  by  that  time  had  begun  to  realize 
the  immense — one  might  almost  say  complete — control 
which  Benson  had  acquired  over  this  tendency  to 
sudden  anger. 

My  memory  goes  back  to  a  famous  scene  in  the  early 
days  of  the  College,  when  Benson  harangued  all  the 
Boys  in  the  Dining  Hall  on  the  iniquity  of  cutting 
table  cloths.  A  table  cloth  had  been  wantonly  cut  just 
at  one  of  the  ends.  It  must  therefore  have  been  cut 
by  a  Boy  who  sat  either  at  the  top  or  at  the  bottom 
of  the  several  tables.  It  was  not  known  from  which 
table  the  cloth  had  come,  but  he  had  a  list  of  names 
of  all  the  Boys  so  placed,  and  he  exhorted  the  culprit 
to  deliver  himself  up,  or  it  would  be  his  duty  to  take 
further  steps  in  the  matter.  The  guilty  Boy  was  to 
come  to  his  study  after  breakfast  to-morrow.  Here 
he  paused  for  a  moment ;  when  suddenly  the  voice 
of  one  of  the  pantry  boys  was  heard  from  the  middle 
of  the  hall,  explaining  in  broad  Berkshire  that  the 
Head  Master  had  not  quite  got  the  right  sow  by  the 
ear,  for  that  the  table  cloth  in  question  did  not  go 
the  whole  length  of  the  table,  but  overlapped  another 
short  table  cloth  somewhere  in  the  middle,  or  towards 
the  middle,  of  the  table,  and  that,  therefore,  Mr.  Benson 
(as  he  was  then)  must  also  take  down  the  names  of 
those  boys  who  sat  in  the  centre  as  well  as  at  the  top 
and  bottom.  This  was  too  much  for  the  gravity  of 
us  all,  and  Benson  wisely  made  haste  to  cover  his  retreat 
by  hastily  dismissing  the  assembly.  But  had  the 
Boy  been  detected  his  punishment  would  have  been 
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a  very  severe  thrashing  for  what  after  all  was  an  act 
of  carelessness,  but  not  wanton  mischief. 

On  no  occasions  was  Benson's  great  power  of  organ- 
izing more  perceptible  than  in  the  special  arrangements 
he  made  year  by  year  for  our  Annual  Speech  Days. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  College  its  isolation  in  the 
midst  of  a  desolate  heath  made  it  very  difficult  of 
access.  True,  we  had  a  railway  and  a  station  all  to 
ourselves  on  the  branch  line  of  the  South-Eastern 
Railway  which  runs  from  Redhill  to  Reading.  But  in 
the  early  days  of  the  College  there  was  no  hotel — nothing 
but  a  small  wayside  inn,  "  The  Iron  Duke,"  to  which 
the  chance  visitor  might  resort,  with  a  small,  rough, 
three-stalled  stable  behind  as  the  only  place  where  a 
visitor's  horse  could  be  put  up  for  a  few  hours.  How 
was  it  possible,  then,  to  get  visitors  conveyed  to  the 
College,  and  where  could  the  gentry  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood put  up  their  horses  while  the  Speeches  were 
going  on  ?  It  is  not  surprising  that  at  first  arrange- 
ments did  not  work  quite  smoothly,  especially  when 
the  domestic  affairs  of  the  College  were  not  under 
Benson's  control.  In  1859  and  onwards  until  January 
1868  the  Steward  had  sole  control  of  the  Commissariat 
of  the  College,  under  the  Direction  of  the  Secretary  to 
the  Governors,  who  lived  in  London,  and  only  visited 
the  College  at  irregular  intervals. 

In  1861  Speech  Day  was  on  July  12th.  Besides  the 
ordinary  events  of  a  School  Speech  Day  it  had  been 
decided  that  on  that  occasion  the  Prince  Consort  as 
President  of  the  Governors  should  lay  the  Foundation 
Stone  of  the  College  Chapel.  Up  till  then  Wellington 
had  only  a  temporary  chapel  in  one  of  the  Upper 
Dormitories,  afterwards  known  as  the  Orange  Dormitory, 
which  with  all  Benson's  care  and  artistic,  mediaeval 
tastes  in  the  fittings  looked  anything  but  like  a  place 
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of  worship.  What  it  most  resembled  was  a  dining 
saloon  on  board  one  of  our  large  ocean  steamers.  At 
the  end  were  four  large  oval  windows,  which  added 
much  to  the  illusion.  Bishop  Wilberforce,  who  held 
at  least  two  Confirmations  in  it,  spoke  of  it  as  "  that 
large  Upper  Room,  furnished  and  prepared."  Besides 
its  inconvenient  situation  at  the  top  of  two  long  flights 
of  stone  stairs,  it  was  not  large  enoiigh  to  hold  the 
congregation  of  about  250  Boys,  Masters,  and  Servants  ; 
and  being  close  under  the  roof  the  heat  at  the  mid-day 
service  in  Summer,  or  in  the  Sunday  evenings  of  a 
warm  October,  when  all  the  gas  was  lit,  produced  an 
atmosphere  of  unbearable  closeness  and  suffocation. 

The  Prince  Consort  was  accompanied  by  the  Crown 
Prince  Frederick,  afterwards  German  Emperor,  who 
had  married  in  1858  our  Princess  Royal.  The  Speeches 
were  held,  as  always  in  Benson's  time,  in  the  Boys' 
Dining  Hall.  The  chief  actor  in  the  German  Piece 
was  the  late  Sir  W.  N.  Abdy,  Bart.,  then  Abdy  major, 
and  I  well  remember  that  the  moment  he  began  to 
speak  the  Prince  Consort  turned  to  the  Crown  Prince, 
and  nodded  as  much  as  to  say,  There,  you  will  under- 
stand this.  As  Abdy  had  been  brought  up  in  Germany 
he  spoke  the  language  like  a  native.  As  soon  as  the 
Speeches  were  over  Benson  put  on  a  surplice  and  a 
procession  was  formed,  which  passed  out  of  the  central 
Door- Window  of  the  Hall  to  the  Foundations  of  the 
Chapel.  Here,  after  a  hymn  or  two  had  been  sung 
by  the  school  Choir  and  some  suitable  prayers  had 
been  read  by  Benson,  the  Prince  Consort  laid  the 
Foundation  Stone. 

Then  followed  the  luncheon,  which  had  been  laid 
in  three  rooms,  the  present  Sixth  Form  Class  Room 
(the  first  time  it  was  used  for  it  was  only  just  built), 
the  present  Prefects'  Room,  which  was  at  that  time 
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the  Masters'  Common  Room,  and  the  room  opposite, 
now  a  Class  Room,  but  at  that  time  the  Masters' 
Library.  These  arrangements  were  very  inadequate 
owing  to  the  lack  of  space.  All  three  were  approached 
by  one  very  narrow  passage.  The  visitors  had  to  be 
admitted  in  relays,  and  it  was  hoped  that  they  would 
behave  themselves,  and  wait  patiently  till  there  was 
room  for  them  to  enter.  But  after  Royalty  and  the 
Governors  had  lunched  and  departed,  a  sad  scene  of 
self-seeking  ensued.  Worse  than  all,  it  had  been 
intended  that  the  Boys  (about  200)  should  have  no 
regular  dinner,  but  enjoy  the  remains  of  the  lunch 
after  the  visitors  had  all  been  satisfied.  I  don't  know 
how  it  began,  but  some  of  the  visitors  hearing  of  this 
proceeded  to  carry  forth  into  the  quadrangle  sundry 
dishes — the  debris  of  their  own  luncheon  table — and 
to  distribute  them  to  the  hungry  Boys  in  waiting. 
The  result  of  course  was  that  the  biggest  and  greediest 
feasted  like  wolves,  and  the  weaker  and  smaller  boys 
got  next  to  nothing  ;  while  a  large  section  of  the  school 
unaware  of  what  was  going  on  were  not  there  at  all. 
Later  on  in  the  afternoon  the  "  Master  of  the  Week  " 
reported  to  Benson  that  some  of  the  boys  had  had 
nothing  since  breakfast,  whereupon,  his  guests  having 
almost  all  departed,  Benson  ordered  the  Steward  to 
provide  an  emergency  meal  of  bread  and  cheese  and 
beer.  The  Steward  at  first  demurred  and  said  it  was 
impossible,  but  Benson  insisted,  and  the  meal  was 
improvised.  This  was  an  early  instance  of  the  break- 
down of  the  system  under  which  Benson  had  to  begin 
his  work  at  Wellington,  where  the  whole  of  the 
Commissariat  and  Domestic  departments  were  outside 
his  control.  The  person  responsible  for  them  was  the 
Secretary  to  the  Governors,  Mr.  George  Chance,  one 
of  the  permanent  Clerks  in  the  Solicitors'  Department 
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of  the  Treasury,  Whitehall.  Mr.  Chance  resided  in 
London,  and  only  visited  the  College  occasionally  at 
irregular  intervals.  The  actual  management  on  the 
spot  was  delegated  to  the  Steward,  at  this  time  a  Mr. 
William  Lyne.  He  had  been  originally  the  Clerk  of 
the  Works  when  the  College  Fabric,  was  being  built 
and  though  he  was  a  useful  man  in  surveying  the 
repairs  of  the  building,  his  entire  ignorance  of  every- 
thing connected  with  the  supply  and  preparations  of 
food  or  of  the  management  of  servants,  domestic  affairs, 
or  household  arrangements  made  him  a  most  unfit 
officer  for  such  a  post.  The  fiasco  on  Speech  Day, 
1861,  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of  misfortunes 
in  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  College,  which 
never  ultimately  ceased  until  Benson  persuaded  the 
Governors  that  this  dual  authority  was  an  impossible 
one. 


CHAPTER    IV 

1862-1863 

HP  AUGHT  by  experience  of  1861,  on  all  subsequent 
Speech  Days  Benson  arranged  that  the  luncheon 
of  the  Visitors  should  be  given  in  a  huge  tent,  which 
was  erected  on  the  South  Front  of  the  College,  in 
communication  with  the  Dining  Hall,  while  the  Boys 
were  provided  with  their  regular  dinner  in  the  Great 
School,  which  was  only  partly  satisfactory,  as  only 
half  the  Boys  could  dine  at  a  time  owing  to  the 
arrangement  of  desks  (there  were  no  tables),  and  dinner 
in  consequence  was  a  long  tedious  business,  especially 
for  the  dormitories  which  had  to  wait  until  the  first 
half  of  the  Boys  had  been  fed.  In  after  years  we  were 
able  to  make  suitable  arrangements  for  their  dining 
simultaneously.  Benson  himself  trained  and  taught 
the  Boys  who  recited  their  prize  compositions  and 
represented  the  English  pieces.  The  German  and 
French  Masters  superintended  the  getting  up  of  the 
German  and  French  Speeches.  I  have  learned  since 
his  death,  from  Mrs.  Tindal,  of  Fir  Grove,  Eversley, 
that  as  a  young  man  Benson  was  famous  at  their 
Christmas  parties  in  Birmingham  for  his  skill  and 
ready  resourcefulness  in  acting  charades  and  private 
theatricals.  I  can  quite  believe  this,  for  he  certainly 
had  great  mimetic  power.  And  when  I  got  to  know 
him  well  he  constantly  reproduced  by  voice  and  gesture 
the  peculiarities  of  the  person  he  was  describing. 
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This  histrionic  power  it  was  which  made  his  ordinary 
conversation  so  inspiriting  and  vivacious.  It  was 
inherited  more  or  less  by  all  his  children,  as  I  afterwards 
saw  at  Adding  ton.  I  think  the  latest  instance  of  it 
in  Benson  himself  that  I  witnessed  was  in  1882  at 
Lambeth,  where  I  went  to  breakfast  the  morning  after 
Guy  Walsh's  funeral.  I  was  the  only  guest,  and  the 
only  other  persons  present  at  the  table  besides  Mrs. 
Benson  were  the  present  Bishop  of  Winchester  and 
Mrs.  Davidson.  The  conversation  turned  on  Bores, 
and  Benson  instanced  the  then  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph 
as  facile  princeps  in  that  capacity  amongst  the  Bench 
of  Bishops,  and  proceeded  to  give  a  specimen  of  the 
way  in  which  at  the  very  end  of  a  meeting,  when  every 
one  else,  including  "  our  Brother  of  St.  Asaph,"  had 
made  up  their  minds  and  were  only  waiting  for  a  formal 
vote  to  be  recorded,  he  would  always  rise  slowly  and 
beg  permission  to  offer  a  few  observations  upon  the 
matter  in  hand.  Benson  illustrated  his  style  to  such 
effect  that  Davidson  (who  had  been  Archbishop  Tait's 
resident  chaplain,  and  was  for  a  short  time  helping 
Benson  in  the  same  capacity),  nearly  rolled  off  his 
chair  with  uncontrollable  laughter.  And  though  I 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  worthy  but  verbose  old  prelate, 
I  was  intensely  amused  and  could  well  understand 
that  Davidson  was  right  when  he  shouted  with  almost 
tears  in  his  eyes  :  "  Yes  ;  that's  exactly  like  him." 
Towards  the  end  of  his  time  Benson  grew  weary  of 
such  drudgery,  and  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  C.  J. 
Plumptre  for  two  Speech  Days  to  train  the  Boys. 
Mr.  Plumptre,  brother  of  the  late  Dean  of  Wells,  was  a 
well-known  Professor  of  Elocution  in  London  ;  but, 
like  all  such  elocutionists  that  I  have  heard  lecture, 
was  a  slave  to  mannerism.  Our  Boys  would  have  none 
of  him.  When  he  declaimed  to  them,  they  mimicked 
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and  laughed  at  him,  and  in  particular  they  derided 
a  huge  black  belt  which  he  wore  round  his  hips 
and  became  painfully  conspicuous  whenever  he 
struck  an  attitude  out  of  the  perpendicular.  Finally 
they  nicknamed  him  Professor  Gum-Tree,  and  consigned 
him  to  everlasting  contempt.  The  result  was,  that 
notwithstanding  Mr.  Plumptre's  labours,  Benson  had 
to  take  the  final  rehearsals  in  hand  himself. 

Late  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  the  Prince  Consort 
rode  over  from  Windsor  one  gloomy  afternoon  to  see 
how  the  Chapel  was  progressing.  As  he  had  sent  no 
notice  beforehand,  Benson  was  out  when  he  arrived 
and  most  of  the  staff  were  in  school. 

So  the  Steward,  Lyne,  took  him  round  and  showed 
him  how  the  building  operations  were  getting  on. 
He  and  the  Prince  Consort  were  old  acquaintances 
since  the  days  when  the  College  itself  was  being  built 
and  Lyne  was  Clerk  of  the  Works.  Describing  this 
visit  afterwards,  Lyne  said  :  "  He  "  (the  Prince)  "  was 
as  haffable  as  ever.  I  was  a-saying,  of  course,  Your 
Rile  'Ighness  here,  and  Your  Rile  'Ighness  there,  when 
he  says  to  me,  *  Now,  Lyne,  none  of  that.'  '  The 
Prince's  last  illness  and  unexpected  death  took  place 
very  soon  afterwards,  in  December  1861.  It  would 
be  useless  now  to  speculate  how  far,  if  his  life  had  been 
prolonged,  he  would  have  continued  to  influence  the 
system  and  mode  of  education  at  Wellington.  Hencefor- 
ward the  Earl  of  Derby  became  the  presiding  genius  at 
the  Board  of  Governors.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
death  of  the  Prince  Consort  gave  Benson  a  freer  hand 
to  develope  his  own  conception  of  what  a  modern 
Public  School  should  be  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
deprived  him  of  one  of  his  staunchest  friends  amongst 
the  Governors,  and  he  often  lamented  to  me  in  subse- 
quent years  that  he  no  longer  had  that  support. 
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As  the  Chapel  rose  from  the  ground  Benson  took 
more  and  more  interest  and  delight  in  it.     He  made 
great  friends  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Works,  and  from 
the  very  first  confided  to  him  his  hopes  and  his  wishes 
for    the    architectural    success    of    the    building.     The 
Architect  of  the  College  was  an  unknown  artist  named 
Shaw.     No  Boy  who  goes  to  Wellington,  and  certainly 
no  Master  who  has  to  teach  there,  can  help  wishing  he 
had  been  as  unknown  to  fame  in  1853  as  he  certainly 
is  now.     The  style  selected  by  him  for  his  design — 
known  as  the  Louis  Quinze  style — whatever  may  be 
said  for  it  viewed  externally,  is  certainly  about  the 
worst  that  could  have  been   chosen   for  a  school   in 
respect  to  its  internal  possibilities  of  convenient  arrange- 
ment.    After  nearly  forty  years'  use,  and  in  spite  of 
endless  additions  and  modifications,  the  inherent  faults 
of  the  original  plan  remain  hopelessly  incurable.     To 
some  extent  a  crotchet  of  the  Prince  Consort  is  in  a 
measure  responsible  for  this.     He  was  deeply  imbued 
with  a  persuasion  that  no  School  ought  to  exceed  250 
as  the  maximum  number  of  Boys.     And  accordingly 
Mr.  Shaw  was  asked  to  design  a  building  capable  of 
containing  that  number  of  pupils,  with  the  necessary 
accommodation  for  a  suitable  staff  of  Masters,  Officers, 
and  Servants.     It  will  be  seen  further  on  how  inade- 
quately his  building  fulfilled  this  object.     It  is  sufficient 
to  remark  here  that  the  original  drawing,  which  may 
be  seen  to-day  in  the  Masters'  Common  Room,  provided 
for  a  chapel  to  be  built  in  the  Louis  Quinze  style  on 
the  South  Front,  an  exact  replica  apparently  of  the 
Boys'   Library,   at  right  angles  to  the  Boys'   Dining 
Hall.     Such   a   building   was   by   no   means   Benson's 
idea  of  a  suitable   House  of  Prayer  for  the   College 
committed  to  his  care.     And  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
was  mainly  due  to  his  representations  that  Mr.  Shaw's 
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plan  was  eventually  entirely  abandoned.  His  Louis 
Quinze  wing  was,  indeed,  subsequently  built,  when 
more  classrooms  were  needed,  and  devoted  to  that 
purpose. 

In   the   meantime   the   Governors  issued   an   appeal 
for  special  subscriptions  for  a  Chapel  and  commissioned 
the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  to  design  a  plan  for  it,  to  be 
erected  on  a  different  site.     He  was  also  to  design  as 
part  of  that  plan  a  gateway  in   a  transitional  style 
which  might  in  some  way  (harmoniously,  if  possible) 
connect    his    Gothic    Chapel    with    Mr.    Shaw's    Louis 
Quinze    cloister.     So    far    so    good.     But    Sir    Gilbert 
Scott  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  reputation  and 
always    refused    to    design    a    plain    and    inexpensive 
building.      Its  size  must  be  proportioned  to  its  cost. 
Its  cost  must  include  a  certain  proportion  of  the  money 
required  for  ornamentation.     Benson  was  most  anxious 
that  the  new  Chapel  should  allow  for  the  future  growth 
of  the  College,  and  be  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate 
not  only  the  Boys  and  Masters,  but  all  the  Officers  and 
Servants.     At  this  time  it  must  be  remembered  Crow- 
thorne  did  not  exist,  and  Broadmoor  was  still  being 
built ;    while  on  the  College  Estate  there  were  already 
three    families    settled   in    three    small    houses    and   a 
small  Boarding  House  was  being  built  for  Mr.  Donne 
to   accommodate   six   Boys.     The   nearest   church   for 
these  households  was  at  Sandhurst,  and  more  than  a 
mile   away.     There   was   not   room   in   the   temporary 
chapel  even  for  all  the  Dormitory  men,  Sweepers,  and 
Pantry  Boys  who  resided  in  the  College  itself.     When 
Sir    Gilbert    Scott's    plan    appeared    Benson    at    once 
perceived  that  it  was  too  small.     It  was  plain  that, 
though   it   was   to   cost   several   thousand   pounds,   it 
would  only  accommodate  our  existing  numbers,  about 
250   Boys,  and    made  no  provision  for  the   servants, 
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still  less  for  the  wives  and  families  already  living  on 
the  Estate.  To  add  to  his  misfortunes  on  the  very 
day  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Governors,  when  the  plans 
were  finally  passed  and  Benson  had  hoped  to  convince 
them  of  the  desirableness  and  even  of  the  necessity  for 
a  larger  Chapel,  he  was  so  unlucky — owing  to  the 
cross-purposes  of  rival  railway  companies — as  to  miss 
his  train  at  Wokingham.  And  when  he  got  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  where  the  Governors  always  then 
held  their  meetings,  he  found  that  all  was  over  and 
that  more  than  half  the  Governors  had  departed. 
The  remainder  could  not  even,  if  they  had  been  willing, 
re-open  the  question  ;  and  so  Benson  returned  home 
re  infecta  and  somewhat  in  doleful  dumps. 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  The  building  operations 
began,  the  site  was  levelled  and  the  trenches  dug  for 
the  reception  of  the  concrete  according  to  the  original 
plan.  But  in  the  meanwhile  Benson  was  visiting  the 
spot  daily,  and,  as  I  have  said  above,  making  the 
friend  of  the  very  intelligent  man  who  was  clerk  of 
the  works.  He  lost  no  time  in  telling  him  of  his  hopes 
about  the  chapel,  and  his  great  disappointment  at 
its  limited  size.  Not  long  after  this  the  Clerk  of  the 
Works  suddenly  appeared  one  morning  in  Benson's 
Study  and  said  :  "  Now's  your  time,  Mr.  Benson  ! 
I  have  condemned  the  concrete  which  the  contractor 
has  put  in  for  the  foundations  of  the  Chapel.  This '11 
give  you  three  weeks  if  you  want  to  bring  about  any 
change  in  the  plans."  Benson  lost  not  a  moment  in 
seeking  Lord  Derby,  who  had  been  elected  President 
of  the  Governors  in  succession  to  the  Prince  Consort. 
Lord  Derby  was  an  old  Etonian,  and  had  no  wish  to 
limit  Wellington  to  250  Boys,  but  on  the  contrary 
wished  the  School  to  expand  to  its  utmost  possibilities, 
and  he  at  once  entered  into  Benson's  views  and  per- 
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suaded  the  Governors  to  endorse  them.  Accordingly, 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  was  approached,  and  he  consented 
to  modify  his  plan  so  far  that  it  should  be  made  wider 
and  longer,  so  capable  of  seating  a  considerably  larger 
number.  But  when  the  Contractor  was  summoned 
to  carry  out  this  modified  plan  he  at  once  demurred. 
"  I  will  do  it,"  he  said,  "  if  the  Governors  will  pay  me 
for  making  a  new  roof.  The  fact  is  that  the  roof 
according  to  the  old  plan  is  almost  ready,  except  putting 
it  together.  It  will  be  easy  enough  to  lengthen  it,  but 
to  widen  it  will  require  new  timber  altogether."  As 
the  roof  of  a  Chapel  is  far  the  most  expensive  part, 
the  extra  expense  of  a  new  roof  was  out  of  the  question. 
All  that  could  be  done  was  to  lengthen  the  original 
plan  by  a  single  bay  and  add  one  foot  to  the 
original  width.  Even  so  this  slight  addition  to  the 
width — six  inches  each  side — necessitated  a  considerable 
modification  of  the  architecture.  The  roof  of  the 
Chapel  at  Wellington  does  not  stand  wholly  upon  the 
walls,  but  in  part  upon  a  bracket  of  brickwork,  six 
inches  wide  on  either  side,  which  is  plainly  visible 
inside.  To  hide  the  unused  portion  of  the  outside 
wall  as  well  as  to  compensate  for  the  horizontal  thrust 
of  the  roof  so  placed,  Scott  added  a  heavier  parapet 
than  he  had  originally  designed.  The  total  result  of 
the  alteration  was  not  so  disastrous  to  the  proportions 
of  the  chapel  as  might  have  been  expected.  It  made 
it  a  little  too  long  in  proportion  to  its  width  ;  but  in 
the  main  its  beauty  was  unimpaired.  The  chief  draw- 
back was  that  its  acoustic  properties  were  not  good, 
and  a  reader  or  preacher  had  to  get  used  to  the  chapel 
and  learn  how  best  to  pitch  his  voice  in  order  to  be 
heard  by  those  seated  furthest  from  him. 

I   have   said  that   Benson   visited  the  chapel   daily 
while  it  was  building,  and  he  was  more  assiduous  than 
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ever  in  visiting  it  while  the  stone  work  was  being  carved. 
All  who  have  ever  examined  the  carved  stone  work 
of  our  chapel  must  have  been  struck  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  best  pieces  represent  realistic  reproduc- 
tions of  the  wild  flowers  actually  growing  round  the 
College  at  the  time  of  its  erection.     The  capitals  of 
the  pillars  of  the  arcade  on  the  south  side  exterior 
represent   natural  flowers — so,  too,  are  the  capitals  of 
the  apse  inside.     Outside  may  be  found  the  primrose, 
foxglove,  heath,  ferns,  and  fir  cones.     Inside  the  apse 
are   the    symbolical   trefoil,    lily,    and   passion    flower. 
The  carvers  at  first  began  to  copy  old  conventional 
patterns   of   stiff  impossible   foliage,    such   as   prevails 
elsewhere  in  most  modern  churches,  and  the  first  bay 
of  the  arcade  outside  was  so  carved.     But  one  day, 
Benson,  while  watching  one  of  the  best  of  these  men 
at  work,  suggested  to  him  to  carve  from  natural  flowers 
belonging  to  the  neighbourhood  instead  of  perpetually 
employing  their  pattern  books,   telling  them  that  it 
was  no  new  idea,  for  it  might  be  seen  carried  out  to 
perfection  in  the  ancient  Chapter  House  of  Southwell 
Minster.     After  some  hesitation  the  carvers  agreed  to 
try,  and  in  a  short  time  became  enthusiastic  in  the 
task,  using  their  meal  times  in  searching  for  leaves  and 
flowers,    sketching    them    from    nature,    and    bringing 
the  flowers  themselves  to  be  arranged  as  they  cut  them 
on  the  spot.     In  particular  there  is  a  very  fine  capital 
of  fir  cones  which  the  artist  copied  from  a  bunch  which 
Benson  had  gathered  from  a  fine  tree  of  the  Pinus 
Austriacus  near  Caesar's  Camp,  and  had  preserved  for 
some  months  in  his  study.     It  is  quite  easy  to  observe 
from   this   arcade   how  these   carvers   gradually  freed 
themselves  completely  from  all  conventionalism.     One 
of  them  who  lived  in  London,  and  went  home  every 
Saturday,  used  to  rush  off  and  spend  snatches  of  hard- 
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earned  leisure  at  Kew  Gardens  so  as  to  lose  not  a  moment 
in  cultivating  his  new  sense  of  beauty  for  the  purposes 
of  his  craft. 

But  besides  suggesting  the  use  of  natural  leaves  and 
flowers,  Benson  also  arranged  every  detail  of  their 
symbolical  use  inside.  In  the  Wellingtonian  for  July 
1869  (p.  59)  will  be  found  a  paper  written  by  one  of 
his  Prefects,  which  enters  fully  into  this.  As  the 
Wellingtonian  was  always  carefully  read  by  Benson 
himself  as  Censor  of  the  Press  before  it  was  allowed 
to  be  published,  the  statements  are  certain  to  be 
correct.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  it  was 
written  by  his  most  distinguished  pupil,  Dr.  A.  W. 
Verrall,  afterwards  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  at  the  time  the  materials  for  writing 
it  must  have  been  supplied  by  Benson  himself.  One 
other  point  is  especially  worth  mentioning.  Benson 
arranged  from  the  very  first  a  carefully  selected  series 
of  subjects  in  stained  glass  for  all  the  Chapel  windows. 
Hence,  when  any  one  desired  to  place  a  window  or 
part  of  one,  the  subject  of  his  gift  had  to  be  one  of 
that  series,  and  that  the  colouring  of  the  glass  might 
be  uniform  throughout  the  Chapel,  they  were  all  made 
by  Hardman.  There  is  one  exception — the  circular 
window  at  the  west  end.  As  the  Chapel  itself  was 
evidently  modelled  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  from  the 
Sainte  Chapelle  in  Paris,  Benson  determined  that  one 
of  our  windows  should  be  executed  by  M.  Lusson, 
the  famous  stained-glass  manufacturer  who  restored 
all  the  windows  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle  after  their 
ill-usage  by  the  sans-culottes  in  the  Revolution.  But 
this  exception  only  showed  more  clearly  how  wise  had 
been  his  foresight  in  requiring  that  all  the  windows 
should  be  entrusted  to  one  firm.  And  in  after  years 
he  regretted  having  employed  Lusson  at  all,  as  his 
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glass,  beautiful  in  its  own  place,  is  intensely  blue  in 
tone  and  has  never  harmonized  with  the  later  specimens 
of  Hardman's  glass  which  fills  the  windows  on  both 
sides  of  it. 

There  is  a  very  beautiful  fleche  at  the  junction  of 
the  nave  and  apse.  The  cross  at  the  top  of  it  was 
intentionally  made  the  highest  point  of  the  College. 
When  it  was  quite  finished  Benson  ascended  to  the 
highest  portion  of  the  scaffolding,  partly  to  satisfy 
himself  that  it  was  finished  properly  and  to  his  liking, 
and  partly  to  see  the  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
From  the  very  first  he  had  issued  stringent  orders  to 
the  Boys  that  the  Chapel  and  all  its  workshops  were 
out  of  bounds.  What  was  his  astonishment  on  arriving 
at  the  top  of  the  scaffolding  and  examining  the  cross 
to  observe  on  the  new  zinc  work  rudely  engraved  the 
names  of  three  Boys  who  had  evidently  forestalled 
their  Head  Master  in  his  inspection  of  the  new  fleche 
and  survey  of  the  surrounding  country  !  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  an  interview  next  day  in  the  Master's  study 
"  taught  them  never  to  come  there  no  more."  In  the 
following  spring  the  starlings  found  the  base  of  the 
fleche  an  admirable  nesting-place,  "  where  they  might 
lay  their  young,"  and  the  young  birds  when  they  were 
hatched  made  such  a  noise  clamouring  for  food,  that 
they  positively  disturbed  and  interrupted  the  services 
in  Chapel,  especially  when  the  Litany  was  being  said, 
the  faldstool  being  placed  just  below.  One  Sunday, 
as  Freer  was  officiating,  a  starling  let  fall  in  front  of 
him  a  fat  young  Natterjack,  which  struck  the  encaustic 
tiles  with  a  dull  thud,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the 
Boys  and  to  Freer's  astonishment.  I  told  him  after- 
wards that  it  was  clear  that  the  mother  bird  mistook 
his  mode  of  rendering  the  Litany  for  the  appeal  of  one 
of  her  nestlings  for  food  down  below  !  An  investi- 
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gallon  followed,  which  showed  that  owing  to  intense 
heat  there  had  been  some  shrinkage  of  the  woodwork, 
leaving  spaces  sufficiently  large  to  enable  the  young 
starlings  to  enter  the  building  from  the  outside  by 
the  roof,  together  with  the  food  supply  which  had  been 
brought  them  by  their  parent  birds. 

The  Chapel  was  first  used  for  service  on  the  evening 
of  the  first  day  of  the  January  term  1863.  It  was  by 
no  means  finished,  and  the  workmen  were  in  it  up 
to  the  last  moment.  I  remember  taking  Admiral 
Stopford  to  see  it  in  the  afternoon  when  he  brought 
his  boy  for  the  first  time,  and  his  remark  was  : 
"  You  will  never  be  able  to  have  service  here  to-night." 
It  was  a  very  different  interior  to  what  we  see  now. 
There  were  no  stained  glass  windows,  no  mosaics,  no 
frescoes,  no  marble  pilasters.  Benson  had,  indeed, 
provided  the  fine  oak  stalls  in  which  the  Masters  sit 
at  the  west  end  by  seizing  on  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort  to  collect  from  the 
Governors,  Masters,  and  Boys  a  fund  to  erect  a  suitable 
Memorial  to  him  in  the  new  Chapel  at  Wellington. 
Generous,  and  liberal,  and  freehanded  himself,  Benson 
taught  all  his  staff  the  same  lesson,  and  in  response 
to  his  invitation  they  all  gave  £10  each,  some  I  think 
more,  though  many  of  them  at  the  time  had  not  been 
a  year  at  Wellington.  And  from  1863  until  his  depar- 
ture in  1873  Benson  never  let  slip  an  opportunity 
of  gathering  funds  whereby  he  gradually  filled  most  of 
the  windows  with  stained  glass,  all  the  templets  of 
the  apse  with  fine  heads  in  Salviati  mosaic,  and  pro- 
vided a  special  chair  for  the  Bishop  at  Confirmations, 
together  with  other  adornments  of  his  beloved  Chapel. 

The  Chapel  was  dedicated  on  July  16  1863  ;  and  it 
was  decided  that  the  same  day  should  count  as  our 
Annual  Speech  Day.  The  Prizes  were  to  be  given  away 
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as  usual,  but  the  Consecration  Service  in  the  Chapel 
took  the  place  of  the  Speeches  and  Recitations  in 
the  dining  hall.  Bishop  Wilberforce  and  Archdeacon 
Randall  came  the  evening  before  and  slept  at  Benson's 
house.  And  Benson  very  kindly  invited  all  his  clerical 
masters  to  meet  the  Bishop  at  breakfast  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  itself.  I  remember  well  how,  when  the 
Bishop  entered,  he  introduced  all,  one  by  one,  by  name 
to  Samuel,  and  added  :  "  Now,  my  Lord,  you  are  at 
home  with  all  your  flock."  At  breakfast  the  Bishop 
made  us  laugh  by  recounting  his  adventures  during 
the  slnall  hours  of  the  night.  A  night  watchman  at 
that  time^N^as  always  employed  on  the  premises,  who 
made  his  rounds  at  12  and  3  a.m.  and  called  the  hours 
after  the  fashion  of  the  old  London  Watch.  The 

College    Watchman,    an    Irishman    named    Pat    , 

had  a  most  harsh,  unmusical  voice,  and  used  to  make 
a  diabolical  sound  when  calling  the  watches.  At  12 
and  3  a.m.  he  was  bound  to  go  round  the  College 
outside  and  see  that  all  was  safe,  and  by  calling  the 
hours  in  front  on  the  north  side  of  the  College,  where 
at  that  time  the  Head  Master  resided,  he  let  Benson, 
should  he  awake,  know  that  he  was  on  the  alert  and 
doing  his  duty  of  safeguarding  the  College  from  fire 
or  other  nightly  danger.  Bishop  Wilberforce,  as  he 
told  us,  had  not  long  retired  to  rest  and  was  in  his 
"  beauty  "  sleep  when  in  his  dreams  he  heard,  as  he 
supposed,  the  Great-great-grandfather  of  all  the 
Dumble-Dores  buzzing  in  the  curtains  of  the  bed. 
Not  relishing  such  music  and  fearing  nearer  approaches 
from  the  intruder,  he  roused  himself  in  order  to  dislodge 
the  enemy.  He  then  became  aware  that  the  music 
was  outside  the  room,  and  proceeded  from  some  human 
being  on  the  walk  beneath  his  window.  Such  extra- 
ordinary sounds,  however,  could  only,  he  supposed, 
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be  the  utterance  of  some  lunatic,  who  had  escaped 
from  the  neighbouring  Asylum  of  Broadmoor,  of  which 
he  had  lately  consecrated  the  Burial  Ground.  On 
looking  out  of  the  window  he  saw  Pat,  who  was  accom- 
panying his  song  with  his  customary  war-dance,  which 
also  partook  the  nature  of  an  Irish  Jig.  Bishop 
Wilberforce  was  now  more  convinced  than  ever  that 
he  had  an  escaped  Broadmoor  lunatic  before  him,  and 
at  once  proceeded  to  try  conclusions  with  him.  Throw- 
ing up  the  window  sash  he  addressed  the  astonished 
Pat  in  the  richest  and  most  persuasive  tones  :  "  My 
Friend,"  said  he,  "I  am  anxious  to  go  to  sleep,  and 
I  should  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would 
betake  yourself  with  your  very  nasty  noise  immediately 
elsewhere."  Pat,  who  had  certainly  never  before 
beheld  a  Bishop  in  his  night  attire,  was  flabbergasted 
at  what  he  had  done,  and  almost  before  the  words 
were  out  of  the  Bishop's  mouth  fled  round  the  nearest 
corner  and  disappeared.  One  other  incident  of  the 
breakfast  I  recall.  Wilberforce,  after  fumbling  a 
good  deal  in  his  tail  coat  pockets,  produced  two  small 
round  captain's  biscuits,  which  he  ate  instead  of 
bread  or  toast.  So  far  as  I  remember  he  ate  no  other 
breadstuff  that  morning. 

The  day  before  Benson  had  carefully  arranged  how 
the  Boys  should  sit  in  Chapel.  By  placing  two  rows 
of  forms  in  front  of  the  permanent  seats  he  managed 
to  cram  the  200  Boys  into  four  rows  of  seats,  thus 
leaving  three  higher  rows  on  either  side  of  the  permanent 
seats — six  in  all — for  the  visitors.  The  highest  seat 
on  the  south  side  nearest  the  apse  was  reserved  for 
the  Governors  and  hung  with  scarlet  cloth  ;  while  a 
small  coronet  in  embroidery  at  the  end  of  it  indicated 
the  place  reserved  for  the  Duke  of  Connaught  (now  our 
President),  who,  on  that  occasion,  was  sent  to  repre- 
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sent  Royalty.  In  view  of  the  complicated  events  of 
the  coming  day  Benson  first  went  carefully  through  a 
list  of  the  arrangements,  and  then  announced  that  there 
would  be  no  callings  over,  and  that  he  trusted  entirely 
to  the  honour  and  good  sense  of  the  Boys  that  nothing 
should  happen  during  the  day  which  would  call  for 
censure  or  punishment  afterwards,  or  which  should 
offend  against  good  taste,  and  thus  shock  the  feelings 
of  many  Parents  and  Visitors  who  would  be  coming, 
and  lead  them  to  carry  away  an  unfavourable  impres- 
sion of  the  School.  Then  he  carefully  went  through 
a  list  of  agenda,  said  he  hoped  they  understood  every- 
thing and  would  make  no  mistake,  adding  in  his  most 
impressive  manner  :  "  We  Masters  will  make  no  mis- 
take, and  it  only  remains  for  you  to  join  heartily  with 
us  to  make  to-morrow  a  great  success."  And  it  is 
only  fair  to  record  that  the  Boys  amply  responded  to 
this  appeal.  The  day  was  a  complete  success.  It 
was,  however,  a  little  premature  in  Benson  to  state 
that  We,  the  Masters,  were  not  likely  to  make  any 
mistake,  though  the  real  author  of  the  blunder  was 
Bishop  Wilberforce.  The  Bishop  had  arranged  that 
the  services  should  consist  of  the  ordinary  Chapel 
service  immediately  after  breakfast  at  9  a.m.,  at  which 
the  deed  of  consecration  was  to  be  signed.  Afterwards 
at  noon  would  be  held  the  Consecration  Service  Proper 
with  a  sermon  from  himself.  It  had  been  arranged 
that  at  this  earlier  service  all  the  Masters  should 
precede  the  Bishop  and  the  Archdeacon  up  the 
centre  aisle,  and  then  we  should  open  out,  and  they 
should  pass  between  us,  the  Bishop  to  his  chair,  the 
Archdeacon  to  the  sedilia,  and  that  then  we  should 
return  in  procession  to  our  stalls  at  the  west  end. 
But  while  Benson  supposed  that  the  Bishop  would 
sign  the  deed  after  he  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  apse, 
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Wilberforce's  intention  was  to  sign  it  in  the  Ante- 
chapel.  Accordingly,  We,  the  Masters,  following  out 
Benson's  instructions,  had  progressed  more  than  half 
way  up  the  Chapel  when  we  heard  behind  us  an 
awful  voice  saying  in  the  Bishop's  deep  diapason  : 
"  They  must  all  come  back  "  ;  which  accordingly  we 
did  with  much  confusion  of  face,  and  stood  just  at 
the  Masters'  stalls  while  Wilberforce  signed  the  deed, 
handed  it  to  the  Archdeacon,  and  bid  him  enroll  it 
among  the  muniments  of  the  Diocese.  The  insktand 
used  on  this  occasion  was  made  from  the  hoof  of  a 
descendant  from  Copenhagen,  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
charger  at  Waterloo.  It  had  just  been  mounted  in 
silver  and  given  to  the  College,  and  is  now  in  the  Boys' 
Library. 

About  a  quarter  to  twelve  we  again  assembled  in 
the  Masters'  Library,  and  Bishop  Wilberforce  having 
robed,  sat  down  at  a  table,  took  out  his  sermon,  and 
with  a  huge  blue  chalk  pencil  proceeded  to  finish  it, 
or,  at  all  events,  to  add  one  or  two  passages,  for  they 
were  no  mere  corrections,  and  ran  out  to  some  length. 
It  was  a  magnificent  sermon  in  his  very  best  style. 
It  was  afterwards  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and 
it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Archbishop  Benson 
quoted  largely  from  it  ten  years  afterwards  in  his 
farewell  sermon  to  the  Boys  in  July  1873,  dwelling 
particularly  on  the  sudden  death  of  Bishop  Wilberforce, 
which  had  happened  not  long  before. 

After  the  service  was  over  luncheon  followed,  and, 
I  think,  it  took  place  in  the  Boys'  Dining  Hall.  I 
know  that  the  Boys  had  their  dinner  in  two  editions 
in  Great  School,  because  I  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
be  what  is  technically  called  "  Master  of  the  Week  " 
that  day  and  had  to  carve  almost  single-handed  for 
the  200  Boys.  My  colleagues  who  should  also  have 
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been  present  were  much  more  agreeably  engaged  with 
the  Visitors  elsewhere.  The  prizes  were  given  away 
in  the  front  quadrangle  after  luncheon  in  the  open  air. 
I  may  here  insert  a  short  note  about  Responses  in 
Chapel.  Benson  took  great  pains  to  teach  Boys  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  take  part  in  the  Chapel  services 
by  responding  regularly.  But,  as  happens  in  all  schools, 
from  time  to  time  there  came  a  somnolence  and  silence 
over  the  youthful  congregation  which  needed  some 
rousing  and  awakening.  About  every  second  term, 
therefore,  or  perhaps  once  a  year,  Benson  used  to 
send  round  a  notice  that  all^Boys  below  a  certain  form 
were  to^meet  him  in  Great  School  on  the  next  half- 
holiday)-,  and  bring  their  Latin  Primers  with  them. 
As  soon  as  they  were  assembled  he  would  explain  to 
them  clearly  the  duty  and  necessity  and  advantage 
of  every  one  taking  his  due  part  in  public  worship 
and  the  Chapel  services.  And  assuming  for  the  moment 
that  the  reason  why  the  responses  in  Chapel  of  late 
arose  from  their  not  knowing  how  to  respond,  he  would 
bid  them  open  their  books  at  some  page  in  the  Syntax 
and  first  of  all  desire  them  to  read  after  him  word  by 
word  one  or  two  rules  to  show  them  how  to  respond 
in  the  Confession  and  Lord's  Prayer.  Then  he  pro- 
ceeded to  show  them  how  to  respond  for  the  Psalms 
or  Litany,  or  Suffrages  by  himself  reading  a  rule  and 
the  Boys  immediately  taking  up  and  reading  the 
example.  Finally,  to  exercise  them  in  saying  "Amen  " 
he  would  read  through  both  the  rule  and  example 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  word  of  the  latter,  which 
the  Boys  were  to  repeat  loudly  and  in  good  time  to- 
gether. He  would  keep  practising  this  for  an  hour 
until  he  had  drilled  them  thoroughly,  and  then  dismiss 
them  with  the  remark  that  if  the  responses  improved 
before  the  next  half-holiday  it  might  not  be  necessary 
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for  him  to  meet  them  again  in  Great  School.  And  it 
very  seldom  was.  For  the  rest  of  that  term,  at  all 
events — to  quote  a  poem  by  Bishop  Cleveland  Coxe, 
"  The  Creed — it  went  up  with  a  shout !  "  Benson  him- 
self always  set  the  example  of  loud  responses,  and 
nothing  annoyed  him  more  than  that  any  of  his  staff 
should  be  a  silent  worshipper  in  Chapel. 

Soon  after  he  came  to  Wellington  Benson  compiled 
a  special  Hymn  Book  for  his  Chapel  Services.  He 
must  have  lost  no  time  in  doing  this,  for  while  the 
College  opened  in  January  1859,  the  College  Hymn 
Book  was  in  full  use  early  in  1860.  This  may  not 
seem  remarkable  to  those  who  have  not  seen  the  book. 
It  is  not,  however,  a  mere  collection  of  hymns,  grouped 
according  to  the  Church's  Seasons  or  doctrines,  like 
Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern,  or  similar  Hymn  Books  ; 
but  in  structure  was  an  elaborate  arrangement  of  a 
single  hymn  for  each  service  on  Sundays,  Saints' 
Bays,  and  week  days  in  Wellington  College  Chapel. 
On  Sundays,  for  instance,  three  hymns  only  are  allowed. 
One  at  Matins  at  9  a.m.,  a  second  before  the  Litany 
and  Communion  Service  at  12  noon  ;  and  a  third  for 
the  evening  service  at  8  p.m.  Between  the  Litany 
and  Communion  Services  a  short  Psalm  from  the 
Prayer  Book  Version,  or,  in  later  editions,  a  short 
anthem,  according  to  the  Season,  was  sung  by  way  of 
Introit.  I  see  in  Dr.  Julian's  Dictionary  of  Hymnology 
that  Benson  had  been  one  of  the  Co-editors  of  the 
Edition  of  the  Rugby  School  Hymn  Book  published  in 
1856.  And  I  believe  that  until  his  own  Hymn  Book 
was  ready  that  edition  of  the  Rugby  Hymn  Book  was 
used  at  Wellington  ;  I  remember  seeing  one  or  two 
copies  lying  about  when  I  went  there  in  May  1861. 

A  very  slight  glance  at  the  contents  of  this  Hymn 
Book  will  show  what  was  Benson's  favourite  style  of 
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Hymn.  The  Collection  abounds  with  hymns  by  Keble, 
Isaac  Williams,  Faber,  J.  M.  Neale,  Caswall,  and  similar 
writers.  There  are  some  few  by  Cowper,  Wesley, 
Dr.  Watts,  and  Bishop  Heber,  but  the  main  feature  of 
the  book  is  the  number  of  translations  and  versions 
of  Mediaeval  Hymns  with  which  at  some  time  or  other 
his  taste  had  been  fascinated.  The  result  was,  I  venture 
to  think,  a  real  misfortune  to  Wellington  College  Boys. 
And  I  never  heard  a  voice  raised  in  its  favour  by  a 
single  Assistant  Master  all  the  thirty  years  and  more 
of  my  life  at  Wellington. 

In  all  matters  connected  with  the  Chapel,  as  I  have 
said  before,  Benson  reigned  supreme.  No  one,  I 
believe,  ever  thought  of  complaining  to  him,  or  even 
of  criticizing  his  hymn  book.  Englishmen  are  pro- 
verbially long  suffering  in  the  matter  of  Church 
Services.  As  a  young  master  I  had  the  fullest  belief 
in  Benson's  superior  judgment  in  all  matters  connected 
with  the  school.  If,  as  time  went  on,  we  became 
somewhat  weary  of  the  sameness  and  monotony  of 
singing  the  same  hymns  over  and  over  again  with  so 
little  change  or  variety,  we  also  got  used  to  the  strange- 
ness in  many  of  them,  which  invariably  struck  the 
newcomers  amongst  us.  And  finally,  I  think,  we 
began  to  like  them,  however  much  we  disliked  them 
at  first.  In  1873,  just  before  he  left,  Benson  issued  a 
new  edition  of  his  Hymn  Book. 
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CHAPTER   V 

1864-1867 

N  1864  the  Queen  announced  her  intention  of 
visiting  the  College.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  for  some  time  after  the  Prince  Consort's  death 
the  Queen,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  lived  in  entire 
seclusion.  But  she  had  always  felt  a  deep  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  Wellington  College,  which  had  long 
been  a  pet  hobby  with  her  husband.  He  had  interested 
himself  in  the  planting  and  laying  out  of  the  grounds, 
and  had  even  superintended  the  arrangement  of  the 
shrubs,  especially  the  Wellingtonias,  which  he  had 
provided  himself,  in  the  front  of  the  College.  He  had 
given  the  collection  of  books  which  had  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  Boys'  Library.  He  kept  a  ground  plan 
of  the  College  at  Windsor,  and  entered  upon  it  in  writing 
in  his  own  hand  the  exact  position  to  be  occupied  by 
the  several  busts  of  the  Great  Duke's  Generals  and 
Comrades-in-arms,  as  they  were  gradually  presented 
by  their  surviving  relatives.  Moreover,  the  laying 
of  the  Foundation  Stone  of  the  Chapel  was  almost 
the  last  public  function  in  which  he  had  taken  part, 
and,  as  I  have  mentioned  before,  only  a  few  weeks 
before  his  death  he  had  ridden  over  one  afternoon 
from  Windsor  Castle  to  see  how  the  new  building  was 
progressing.  In  announcing  her  intention  of  coming 
to  Wellington  the  Queen  requested  that  her  visit 
might  be  kept  a  profound  secret  from  the  neighbour- 
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hood,  as  she  did  not  wish  to  face  a  concourse  of 
strangers.  An  intimation  was  also  conveyed  from 
those  about  her  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
Boys  should  be  confined  to  their  Class  Rooms,  and  it 
was  particularly  requested  that  they  should  be  told 
not  to  cheer  her  or  make  any  noisy  demonstration 
during  her  visit.  In  accordance  with  these  instructions 
Benson  did  not  say  anything  to  Masters  or  Boys  until 
the  evening  before  the  visit.  He  then  summoned  us 
all  to  meet  him  in  the  Great  School  after  evening 
Chapel,  and  explained  carefully  the  arrangements  he 
had  thought  out.  He  wished  that  every  Boy  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Queen,  and  he  wished 
to  give  Her  Majesty  some  idea  of  the  School  in  its 
ordinary  work,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  fatigue 
her  by  an  undue  inspection  of  details.  The  Queen 
had  laid  the  Foundation  Stone  in  1856,  when  the  site 
had  been  a  bare  piece  of  waste  heath  country,  remote 
from  the  dwellings  of  men,  and  I  believe  she  had  paid 
one  short  visit  soon  after  the  College  was  opened  in 
1859  ;  but  she  had  never  seen  it  since  it  had  been 
thoroughly  organized  and  brought  into  working  order. 
Benson's  Programme  was  that  as  soon  as  the  Queen 
had  alighted  and  had  signified  her  readiness  to  proceed 
she  should  go  into  the  Great  School.  Here  would  be 
gathered  the  whole  Lower  School  and  two  Lower 
Middle  Forms,  containing  about  a  hundred  Boys,  or 
nearly  half  the  school.  Thence  she  was  to  visit  an 
ordinary  Class  Room,  which  would  hold  about  thirty 
Boys  ;  thence  to  his  own,  the  Sixth  Form  Class  Room, 
where  the  two  Sixths — Upper  and  Lower — would  be 
seated,  and  the  rest  of  the  Boys  were  to  be  placed  in 
the  Boys'  Library,  which  the  Queen  would  visit  on 
her  way  to  the  Chapel,  to  see  which  and  its  Foundation 
Stone  was  the  main  object  of  her  visit.  It  was  also 
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intended  that  she  should  visit  the  Murray  Dormitory 
after  leaving  the  Sixth  Form  Room  so  as  to  exhibit 
the  system  of  our  cubicles.  The  Murray  was  chosen 
partly  because  it  lay  conveniently  en  route  and  partly 
because  for  some  reason  it  was  the  Aristocratic  Dormi- 
tory, and  several  of  its  inmates  were  the  sons  of  officials 
about  the  Court.  The  Queen  came  by  train  to 
Wellington  College  Station,  whence  two  of  the  Royal 
carriages  sent  over  from  Windsor  for  the  purpose 
brought  her  to  the  College  Entrance  and  waited  to 
take  her  back  by  road.  The  time  fixed  for  the  arrival 
of  the  train  was  11.30,  and  every  one  was  to  be  in  their 
places  by  that  hour.  At  11  a.m.  there  was  an  alarm 
that  the  Queen  had  come  ?  The  royal  carriages  from 
Windsor  preceded  by  two  outriders  dashed  up  to  the 
Front  Entrance,  and  not  a  soul  was  ready  to  receive 
her  !  The  panic  was  universal  and  not  a  little  ludic- 
rous. It  turned  out,  however,  that  the  carriages  were 
empty  and  had  only  driven  up  to  the  College  to  enquire 
their  way  to  the  Station,  where  they  were  to  meet 
the  Queen.  Meanwhile  Masters  and  Boys  flew  to  their 
stations,  the  latter  in  their  hurry  forgetting,  most  of 
them,  to  brush  their  hair  and  put  themselves  tidy, 
and  many  of  them  unprovided  with  the  book  or  pens 
and  paper  which  were  necessary  to  occupy  them 
during  the  time  of  the  visit.  However,  once  in  our 
places  there  we  had  to  stay.  As  I  left  my  sitting-room 
a  sudden  thought  struck  me  that  should  the  Queen 
wish  to  see  any  of  the  Masters'  Sitting  Rooms  mine 
would  be  the  one  selected,  as  it  was  next  door  to  the 
Sixth  Form  Class  Room.  So  with  a  desperate  rush 
I  gathered  all  my  litter  of  books  and  papers  and  swept 
them  into  the  cupboards  under  my  bookcase  and  left 
the  room  to  take  its  chance.  I  shall  never  forget  that 
lesson  in  Great  School — pure  waste  of  time.  Every 
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time  the  swing-door  moved  or  creaked  round  went  a 
hundred  heads.  Hardy,  in  the  centre,  gave  a  dictation 
lesson  to  about  fifty  of  them,  shouting  out  in  stentorian 
tones,  like  minute  guns  at  sea,  such  words  as  "  Belief," 
"  Ceiling,"  etc.,  and  ending  as  the  weary  hour  went 
on,  with  the  more  outlandish  "  Camelopard,"  "  Pneu- 
matics," "  Erysipelas,"  etc.  It  was  in  vain  that  I 
tempted  Lower  Middle  2  with  a  Fable  from  Msop  in 
Dalziel's  Analecta  Gracca  Minora.  There  we  were  and 
there  we  had  to  stay  until  a  message  from  Benson 
should  direct  us  what  to  do  next.  Presently  the  folding 
doors  swung  open  and  the  Queen  entered  in  deep  widow's 
mourning,  accompanied  by  (I  think)  Princess  Helena 
and  attended  by  two  ladies  and  two  gentlemen  of  the 
Court.  We  all  stood  up  in  our  places  in  deep  silence. 
The  Queen  looked  round,  made  a  remark  or  two  to 
Benson  and  her  daughter  and  departed.  Hardy 
resumed  his  dictation,  and  I  my  Msop,  with  less 
appetite  than  ever. 

From  the  Great  School  Benson  led  his  distinguished 
visitors  up  the  stone  stairs  to  the  Murray  Dormitory. 
He  had  expected  to  find  everything  in  apple-pie  order, 
with  the  doors  of  some  of  the  best  cubicles  open  and 
inviting  inspection.  To  his  great  dismay  he  found  at 
intervals  along  the  centre  various  piles  of  dirty  sheets, 
a  charwoman  or  two  scrubbing  the  floor  intermittently, 
and  the  dormitory  man  struggling  along  under  a  pile 
of  clean  sheets  and  gossiping  easily  to  the  charwoman. 
The  Queen  must  have  been  much  astonished,  but  she 
accepted  Benson's  excuses  most  kindly.  "  You  see 
us,"  said  he,  "  in  our  regular  working-day  appearance. 
It  is  the  day  for  clean  sheets."  But  years  after,  when 
I  was  Bursar,  he  every  Speech  Day  enforced  upon  me 
the  lesson  taught  him  that  day,  viz.,  the  necessity  of 
communicating  plans  for  the  working  of  any  great 
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Observance  or  Festival  to  the  subordinate  officials  of 
the  place,  and  of  ascertaining  beforehand  by  personal 
intercourse  whether  every  one  thoroughly  understood 
what  his  or  her  duties  were.  Benson  had  carefully 
explained  his  programme  to  the  Steward  and  had 
requested  him  to  communicate  to  the  Matron  his  desire 
that  the  Murray  Dormitory  should  be  ready  by  11  a.m. 
for  the  Queen's  inspection.  Whether  Mrs.  Green  was 
told  by  Mr.  Lyne,  as  he  asserted  to  be  the  case,  and 
had  replied  that  she  took  no  orders  from  him,  or  whether, 
as  Mrs.  Green  asserted  afterwards,  that  Mr.  Lyne  gave 
her  no  instructions  at  all,  and  that  she  had  no  idea  of 
the  Queen's  intention  to  visit  the  Murray  until  after 
she  had  been  there,  Benson  never  could  make  out. 
The  imbroglio  was  really  due  to  the  fact  that  both 
the  Steward  and  Matron  at  this  time  owed  their  appoint- 
ments to  the  Secretary  and  not  to  the  Head  Master, 
and  no  doubt  only  partly  acknowledged  his  suzerainty 
in  the  College,  though  they  never  ventured  openly  to 
oppose  his  authority. 

As  I  had  foreseen  the  Queen  suddenly  asked  Benson 
if  she  might  see  one  of  the  Masters'  Sitting  Rooms, 
and  though  it  had  not  formed  part  of  the  original 
programme  Benson,  in  fear  and  trembling  (as  he  said 
afterwards),  led  the  way  to  my  rooms  which  were  on 
the  ground  floor  and  next  the  Sixth  Form  Class  Room. 
My  attendant  was  bringing  me  a  tray  with  sandwiches 
when  she  heard  voices,  and  hurrying  into  my  room 
had  barely  time  to  secrete  herself  in  a  small  pantry 
adjoining  the  bedroom  when  the  whole  party  were 
shown  into  my  sitting  room.  A  bright  fire  and  the 
sandwiches  caught  the  Queen's  eye  :  "  It  all  looks 
very  comfortable,"  said  she. 

Leaving  the  Dining  Hall  and  Boys'  Library  the 
Queen  passed  through  the  cloister  and  into  the  Chapel, 
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where  she  admired  the  oak  stalls  which  had  been  ere 
as  a  monument  to  the  Prince  Consort.  Then  she  passed 
round  the  outside  to  admire  the  carving  of  the  arcade, 
and  finally  visited  the  Foundation  Stone,  which,  owing 
to  the  alteration  in  the  plan,  to  which  I  have  b 
alluded,  juts  out  in  a  singular  fashion  from  the  wall 
on  the  north  side.  Here  for  the  tirst  time  the  poor 
Queen's  composure  failed  her  and  she  burst  into  tears 
and  walked  silently  away.  The  laying  of  that  stone 
had  been  almost  the  last  public  function  in  which  the 
Prince  had  taken  part.  Re-entering  the  College  the 
Queen  passed  the  original  Foundation  Stone  of  the 
College  itself  which  she  had  laid  on  June  .  I  Sort,  and 
then  entered  Benson's  House,  which  was  in  N.E.  angle 
of  the  front  quadrangle.  Then,  but  not  till  then, 
were  the  Boys  allowed  to  leave  the  Great  School  and 
Class  Boom  and  were  massed  in  silence  in  the  front 
quadrangle,  leaving  more  than  half  of  it  clear.  And 
then  another  incident  occurred,  unforeseen  by  Benson. 
which  caused  him  some  annoyance.  The  Queen  sud- 
denly remembered  that  one  of  her  Pages  was  a  Boy 
at  the  College  and  asked  to  see  him.  He  was  a  small 
untidy  Boy  of  a  very  swarthy  skin  and  complexion, 
not  over  clean  at  the  best  of  times.  When  he  emerged 
from  the  mass  Benson  was  in  consternation  at  the 
figure  he  cut.  His  uniform  jacket  was  torn  and 
lacked  the  full  complement  of  buttons,  while  the  peak 
of  his  cap  hung  on  by  a  few  threads  only,  and  his  hair 
might  have  been  brushed  that  morning  before  7  a.m., 
but  had  certainly  not  been  brushed  since.  How- 
ever, there  was  no  time  to  cure  matters,  and  the 
boy,  just  as  he  was,  had  to  be  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  his  Mistress.  What  she  thought  of  him 
no  one  knows,  but  the  contrast  between  the  dirty 
boy  before  her  and  the  same  boy  at  her  last 
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Drawing  Room  in  his  Court  dress  must   have  been 
startling. 

\'r  When  the  time  for  her  departure  arrived  the  Queen 
said  in  reply  to  a  request  that  the  Boys  might  give  her 
one  cheer  as  she  drove  away  that  she  had  no  objection. 
Accordingly  we  moved  from  the  front  quadrangle  and 
drew  up  as  far  as  our  numbers  lasted  in  two  long  lines 
on  each  side  of  the  main  drive  from  the  entrance. 
And  the  moment  the  Queen  appeared  we  lifted  up  our 
voices,  which  had  been  hushed  so  long,  in  such  ringing 
cheers  that  the  horse  of  one  of  the  outriders  became 
ve  and  nearly  unseated  his  rider,  as  he  piroutted 
and  pranced  all  the  way  down  the  drive  in  front  of 
the  royal  carriage.  We  heard  afterwards,  through 
Mrs.  Kingsley,  that  the  Ladies-in-waiting,  as  well 
they  might,  were  much  astonished  at  the  state  of 
the  Murray  Dormitory.  But  the  Queen,  who  fully 
appreciated  all  she  saw  and  the  care  which  had  been 
taken  to  meet  her  wishes,  wrote  a  letter  to  a  Lady 
(I  think  either  the  Marchioness  of  Salisbury  or  the 
Duchess  of  Argyll,  both  of  whom  had  sons  in  the 
Murray)  describing  her  visit  and  the  pleasure  it  had 
given  her,  and  asking  that  Benson  might  know  this. 
And  accordingly  the  letter  was  sent  on  to  him  and 
shown  to  us.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  the 
Queen's  handwriting.  During  the  conversation  which 
had  passed  in  Benson's  Drawing  Boom  the  Queen 
said  that  it  had  always  been  the  Prince  Consort's  hope 
and  intention  that  some  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  Royal  Family  might  be  educated  at  Wellington, 
and  that  she  herself  hoped  a  grandson  might  some 
day  be  sent  there.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  in 
consequence  of  this  early  intention  thus  expressed 
that  many  years  afterwards,  in  January  1881,  H.H. 
Prince  Christian  Victor  came  to  Wellington  and  entered 
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my  Boarding  House,  where  he  remained  for  five  years. 
During  this  year  the  present  Master's  Lodge  was  built 
at  Wellington.  The  small  house  in  the  front  quadrangle 
— always  inconvenient,  for  it  had  only  one  staircase, 
and  very  small  domestic  offices,  had  become  quite 
inadequate  for  the  proper  accommodation  of  Benson's 
increasing  family,  whilst  the  reception  rooms  were 
ridiculously  small  for  a  Head  Master  of  a  big  School 
on  great  occasions  such  as  I  have  tried  to  describe 
above — the  occasional  reception  of  Royalty  and  the 
Annual  Speech  Day.  Benson  himself  took  immense 
pains  with  the  plans  of  the  new  house.  I  remember 
seeing  him  spend  hours  one  evening  with  the  original 
sketch  plan  before  him  pinned  down  on  a  drawing 
board,  and  how  carefully  he  made  his  suggested  improve- 
ments with  scale  and  compass,  thinking  out  every 
detail  which  his  experience  of  the  old  "  cabin'd,  cribb'd, 
confin'd  "  lodgings  in  the  front  quadrangle  could  not 
fail  of  suggesting  to  him. 

At  the  same  time  the  increased  popularity  of  the 
College  had  not  only  filled  the  new  Orange  Dormitory 
which  had  been  acquired  by  the  erection  of  the  Chapel, 
but  rendered  it  necessary  to  build  more  Dormitories. 
Accordingly  the  old  Combermere  and  Hardinge  Dormi- 
tories were  built  this  year  ;  but  owing  to  scarcity  of 
money  they  were  planned  on  a  most  inadequate  scale, 
and  instead  of  being  a  useful  addition  to  the  College 
they  proved  to  be  a  source  of  great  difficulty  and  trouble 
until  they  were  happily  replaced  by  the  present 
Hardinge  and  Combermere  many  years  afterwards  in 
the  time  of  Dean  Wickham. 

In  the  autumn  of  1864  Queen  Emma  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  visited  the  College  accompanied  by 
her  Lady-in-waiting,  Madame  Honpili  and  Lady 
Franklin,  the  widow  of  the  great  Arctic  Explorer. 
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They  were  staying  at  the  Rectory,  Eversley,  with 
Canon  Kingsley,  and  drove  over  to  have  lunch  with 
Benson.  After  going  round  the  College  they  entered 
the  Dining  Hall  while  the  Boys  were  at  dinner.  Pud- 
ding was  at  the  moment  being  served — rice  and  stewed 
apple.  The  Boys  rose  at  once  and  in  response  to  a 
call  from  Hyslop  greeted  the  Queen  with  three  cheers, 
which  greatly  astonished  and  delighted  her.  Then, 
seeing  the  boiled  rice,  she  asked  permission  to  taste 
it.  Whereupon  the  Boys  gave  her  three  cheers  more. 
After  watching  a  game  of  football  they  left  in  order 
to  have  dinner  at  Eversley  but  came  back  in  the  evening 
to  attend  our  service  in  Chapel,  when  the  Choir  sang 
an  Anthem.  In  the  course  of  it  the  string  of  her 
bracelet  of  large  jet  beads  burst  asunder,  and  they 
rolled  about  with  a  clatter,  which  caused  all  the 
little  Boys  in  her  neighbourhood  to  turn  round  and 
look  at  her,  and  put  her  to  some  confusion.  She  was, 
however,  so  pleased  with  her  reception  and  everything 
which  she  had  seen  that  she  told  Benson  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  send  her  little  son,  when  old  enough, 
to  be  educated  in  England  at  Wellington.  Her  death 
not  long  after  her  return  to  Hawaii  caused  different 
arrangements  to  be  made  for  the  boy's  education. 
Another  result  of  this  visit  was  that  Lady  Franklin 
sent  a  valuable  collection  of  shells  and  other  curios 
to  the  Museum  in  the  Boys'  Library,  which  had  been 
collected  by  her  husband  in  some  of  his  numerous 
voyages. 

Up  to  the  year  1866  the  organization  of  the  College 
had  been  mainly  that  of  a  Classical  School,  based  partly 
upon  Benson's  personal  experience  of  his  own  school 
at  Birmingham  and  partly  on  his  after  engagement 
as  an  Assistant  Master  at  Rugby.  From  the  very 
first  almost  there  had  been  Boys  in  the  school  whose 
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parents  desired  their  sons,  with  a  view  to  entering  the 
Army,  not  to  be  taught  Greek.  And  in  consequence 
of  this  desire  there  had  been  arranged  a  few  classes 
for  Boys  whose  Army  Examinations  required  special 
teaching  in  Mathematics,  Geometrical  Drawing,  and 
English  Subjects.  But  by  the  end  of  1865  certain 
requirements  in  the  Army  Examinations  for  Woolwich 
and  Sandhurst,  and  the  increasing  numbers  of  the 
Boys  intending  to  become  soldiers  rendered  it  necessary 
for  Benson  to  re-organize  the  School  by  creating  a 
Modern  Department,  which  should  run  parallel  with 
the  Classical  School,  and  by  appointing  one  of  the 
Assistant  Masters  as  his  Deputy  to  look  after  it  and 
give  our  Boys  the  special  training  required.  It  was 
only  in  this  way  that  Wellington  could  hope  to  compete 
with  other  Schools  like  Cheltenham,  who  had  for  many 
years  had  a  Modern  Department,  or  prevent  our  Boys 
leaving  us  for  some  Crammer  as  the  date  of  their 
examinations  drew  near. 

The  Modern  School  was  started  under  the  auspices 
of  the  late  H.  W.  Eve,  Esq.,  sometime  the  Head  Master 
of  University  College  School,  London.  The  great 
success  to  which  this  department  speedily  attained 
had  an  after  effect  which  I  do  not  think  Benson  foresaw 
at  this  time, — that,  namely,  of  its  gradually  swallowing 
up  the  Classical  Side  of  the  School,  which  afterwards 
came  to  pass  in  the  time  of  his  successor.  At  this 
time,  however,  its  establishment  was  a  necessity  and 
supplied  a  real  want  in  the  education  of  officers  for 
the  Army  at  Public  Schools.' 

This  year  Mr.  Penny  had  a  very  severe  attack  of 
pneumonia.  He  writes  : — 

'Then  it  was  that  I  first  learned  what  a  depth  of 
feeling  and  sympathy  and  tenderness  possessed  the 
soul  of  Benson.  The  moment  he  heard  of  my  suffering 
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he  came  across  to  my  rooms,  where  he  found  me  lying 
helpless  on  the  sofa.  "  Get  up,  my  dear  Penny," 
said  he,  "  immediately,  put  on  your  great  coat  and 
comforter,  and  come  across  with  me  to  my  house." 
The  Matron,  Mrs.  Green,  was  sitting  with  me,  and  he 
begged  her  to  accompany  me  while  he  himself  hurried 
back  to  see  that  everything  was  ready  in  the  bedroom, 
and  to  stay  with  me  until  their  own  admirable  nurse, 
Beth  Cooper,  had  returned  with  the  children  from  a 
walk.  For  some  days  things  went  badly  with  me, 
but  with  Nurse  Cooper's  devotion  and  care  I  gradually 
recovered,  and  during  all  this  time  Benson  came  to 
see  me  two  or  three  times  a  day,  though  overwhelmed 
with  the  multitudinous  business  of  winding  up  a  Term's 
work.  Mrs.  Benson  took  care  of  my  physical  wants 
in  the  way  of  food  and  wrote  daily  to  my  Parents, 
while  the  old  Nurse  took  charge  of  me  as  if  I  was  simply 
an  ordinary  inmate  of  her  nursery. 

Mr.  Penny  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  an  event 
in  the  history  of  Benson's  Head  Mastership  which  at 
the  time  he  felt  to  be  the  most  serious  and  critical 
affair  in  the  annals  of  Wellington  College.  It  must 
have  happened  either  in  Lent  Term,  1868,  or,  as  I 
now  feel  almost  sure,  in  November  1867. 

For  some  time  before  this  date  Benson  had  done  all 
in  his  power  to  establish  the  authority  of  the  Prefects 
upon  a  sure  and  lasting  foundation.  The  difficulties 
of  doing  this  in  a  newly  started  school  were  incalculable, 
especially  as  Public  Opinion  did  not  allow  him  to 
permit  an  organized  system  of  Fagging,  such  as  existed 
at  Eton  and  Winchester,  and  other  ancient  schools. 
He  had  done  his  best  to  give  the  Prefects  certain  privi- 
leges and  powers  of  discipline  ;  and  he  had  even  adorned 
their  outward  man  with  dignity  by  requiring  them  to 
wear  a  top-hat  and  carry  a  light  cane  every  day.  But 
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in  all  schools  more  or  less  might  is  right,  and  the  great 
difficulty  of  uniting  powerful  physique  with  intellectual 
pre-eminence  was,  if  possible,  further  off  than  ever 
in  a  new  school  like  ours.  The  few  scholars  we  were 
able  to  attract  by  our  newly-founded  Open  Scholar- 
ships speedily  rose  to  the  top  of  the  school  when  very 
young  in  years,  leaving  a  residuum  of  sturdy  dulness 
just  below  the  Lower  Sixth  that  possessed  every  qualifi- 
cation for  the  Prefectship  except  intellect,  and  the 
position  in  the  School  which  intellect  secures.  In 
addition  to  this  the  elite  of  our  newly-established  Modern 
School  left  us  soon  after  they  attained  to  the  age  of 
seventeen  years,  as  they  entered  direct  from  Wellington 
into  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst,  while  the  doubtful 
cases  left  at  even  an  earlier  age  and  went  off  to  Crammers. 
For  some  time,  therefore,  there  had  been  friction 
between  individual  Prefects  and  the  much  more  powerful 
elderly  Boys  in  the  forms  just  below  the  Sixth.  More- 
over, it  sometimes  happened  that  one  of  these  Boys 
had  to  be  put  in  charge  of  a  Dormitory  because  there 
was  no  member  of  it  in  the  VI,  or  if  in  the  VI  of  sufficient 
age  to  be  made  a  Prefect.  Such  a  Boy  was  called  a 
"  Dormitory  Prefect,"  and  might  be  an  absolute  monarch 
in  his  particular  dormitory,  and  yet  had  no  position 
outside  the  dormitory  over  the  rest  of  the  School. 
Such  Dormitory  Prefects  were  often  down  upon  the 
more  intellectual  young  members  of  the  VI  who  stood 
above  them  in  the  College  Roll.  On  the  other  hand, 
weak  Prefects  of  the  VI  sometimes  tried  to  lord  it 
over  Boys  who  were  far  better  qualified  to  rule  than 
the  intellectual  Cock-Sparrows  who  exercised  lordship 
over  them.  The  result  was  a  good  deal  of  friction  at 
times,  and  a  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  School 
against  the  Prefects  as  a  Body.  This  feeling  showed 
itself  at  times  and  places,  as  opportunity  offered,  where 
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the  official  relationship  was  not,  or  could  not  be, 
recognized.  The  Annual  Football  Match  between  the 
Sixth  and  the  School,  for  instance,  offered  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity for  paying  off  old  scores  in  the  midst  of  the 
scrummages  and  hackings  which  Rugby  Rules  permitted 
the  brutal  to  indulge  in.  At  the  bathing  lake,  too, 
on  more  than  one  occasion  an  unpopular  Prefect  was 
summarily  taken  in  hand  by  his  stalwart  juniors  and 
well  soused  and  ducked  under  pretence  of  teaching  him 
to  swim  or  encouraging  him  to  dive  !  And  I  remember 
one  instance  in  which  Benson  soundly  caned  one  of 
my  Boys  in  the  Anglesey  for  his  share  in  thus  instruct- 
ing a  Prefect  in  the  art  of  natation.  In  the  early  and 
more  simple  days  of  the  College,  Benson  had  so  impressed 
his  personality  upon  the  minds  of  the  first  or  second 
generation  of  Boys  that  when  any  act  of  mischief  or 
accidental  damage  to  the  College  buildings  or  grounds, 
or  to  the  Railway  or  Farmers'  property  was  reported 
to  him  as  Head  Master,  and  the  Boys  were  unknown, 
it  sufficed  to  send  round  a  notice  at  first  lesson  to  the 
effect  "  that  the  two  Boys  "  (or  three,  or  more,  as  the 
case  might  be)  "  who  yesterday  went  trespassing  along 
the  Blackwater  in  search  of  birds'  nests  are  to  come  to 
Mr.  Benson's  study  at  9.30  a.m.  to-day,"  and  the 
culprits  invariably  appeared  and  were  duly  punished. 
But  in  a  few  years  this  engaging  simplicity  on  the 
part  of  wrongdoers  gradually  disappeared  and  Benson 
was  too  wise  to  send  round  notices  which  were  ineffec- 
tual. As  the  body  of  Prefects  grew  stronger  with  the 
increased  growth  of  the  school  he  occasionally  entrusted 
to  them  the  duty  of  investigating  and  punishing  certain 
definite  pieces  of  misconduct  which  had  resulted  in 
damage  or  destruction  of  College  property.  Benson 
did  not  mind  that  this  exercise  of  authority  made  the 
Prefects'  body  unpopular  with  the  rest  of  the  school. 
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I  have  often  heard  him  say  that  the  Prefects  would 
be  of  no  use  to  the  School  until  they  were  thoroughly 
unpopular,  a  statement  which,  in  my  judgment,  needs 
limitation. 

I  am  not  quite  clear  at  this  distance  of  time  what 
the  exact  misconduct  was  which  the  Prefects  were 
endeavouring  to  investigate  and  punish,  but  rather 
think  that  on  the  approach  of  November  5th  this  year 
some  boys  endeavoured  to  resuscitate  the  cult  of  that 
ancient  hero,  Guy  Fawkes.  The  Prefects  held  a  solemn 
Inquisition,  and  could  find  out  nothing  certain.  Of 
one  thing  they  did  feel  certain,  that  there  was  a  con- 
spiracy of  silence  or  prevarication,  or  falsehood,  which 
baffled  every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Prefects  to 
discover  the  real  offender.  Whereupon  the  Prefects 
held  a  meeting  in  the  Sixth  School,  and,  after  much 
deliberation,  determined  that  as  the  School  had  so 
offended  and  had  obstinately  refused  to  give  themselves 
up  for  punishment,  the  whole  school  should  be  punished. 
The  Prefects  therefore  decided  that,  subject  to  the 
Head  Master's  approval,  the  next  half-holiday  should 
be  taken  away  and  the  whole  school  should  be  kept 
in  writing  lines  on  Imposition  Paper  J  for  two  hours 
from  immediately  after  Calling  Over,  twenty-five  lines 
to  be  written  and  exacted  every  quarter  of  an  hour 
at  the  stroke  of  the  College  Clock.  Profound  secrecy 
was  to  be  observed  as  regards  the  School,  first  because 
the  Prefects  knew  well  that  it  was  quite  possible  that 
Benson  might  not  endorse  their  proposal,  and  next 
because  unless  the  School  was  taken  by  surprise  the 
whole  scheme  would  fail.  Accordingly  the  morning 
after  the  meeting  the  Head  Boy,  Giles,  sought  an  inter- 
view with  Benson  and  laid  before  him  the  decision 
which  the  Prefects  had  come  to,  and  sought  his  per- 

1  A  Kugby  Institution. 
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mission  to  carry  out  the  punishment  on  the  9th  of 
November  following,  on  which  day,  being  the  Prince 
of  Wales'  birthday,  the  Steward  was  entitled  by 
immemorial  custom  to  ask  and  obtain  a  half-holiday 
for  the  Boys. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Benson  at  once  demurred 
to  the  form  of  punishment  as  ultra  vires,  and  contem- 
plated in  the  constitution  of  the  order  of  Prefects. 
The  Head  Boy  was  the  son  of  Evangelical  parents, 
and  imbibed  a  double  portion  of  their  characteristic 
narrowness  and  obstinacy.  His  tenacity  of  purpose, 
while  it  was  no  bad  equipment  for  his  position  as  Head 
of  the  School,  was  often  a  cause  of  annoyance  and 
embarrassment  to  Benson.  He  pointed  out  that 
Benson  had  long  been  urging  the  Prefects  to  take  a 
strong  line  and  make  their  authority  felt  in  the  school, 
and  now  they  were  prepared  to  do  it,  according  to  the 
best  of  their  judgment,  he  was  unwilling  to  support 
them.  Moreover,  if  the  Prefects  did  not  carry  out 
their  plan  their  authority  was  gone  for  ever,  because 
he  had  discovered  that  notwithstanding  every  pre- 
caution the  windows  of  the  Sixth  School  had  been 
open  and  lyers-in-wait  had  contrived  to  hear  all  that 
had  passed  at  their  deliberations.  If,  therefore,  they 
were  not  allowed  to  punish  the  school  in  their  own 
way  the  school  would  conclude  that  they  were 
afraid  to  do  so  and  triumph  over  the  Prefects 
accordingly. 

Benson  thereupon  said  he  would  take  time  to  con- 
sider the  matter,  and  at  once  summoned  a  Masters' 
Meeting,  and  laid  before  us  the  difficulty  he  felt  in 
acceding  to  Giles'  request.  Nevertheless  he  was  by 
no  means  sure  that  the  Prefects  were  not  right,  and 
upon  the  whole  he  was  inclined  to  let  them  try  the 
experiment.  If  they  succeeded,  the  advantage  would 
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be  great  and  an  enormous  advance  would  be  made  in 
the  good  government  of  the  school. 

The  general  opinion  of  the  Masters  was  the  same  as 
Benson  himself  had  formed  on  hearing  of  the  Head 
of  the  School's  plan  for  the  first  time,  but  upon  the 
whole  they  were  inclined  to  think  with  Benson  now, 
that  the  matter  had  better  be  carried  through  as  the 
Prefects  proposed. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Benson  hereupon  took  every 
care,  in  consultation  with  the  Head  of  the  School,  that 
his  plan  should  be  completely  organized  with  due 
regard  to  every  detail.  The  school  generally  thought 
that  the  plan  had  been  abandoned,  when  on  Novem- 
ber 9th  the  usual  half-holiday  was  announced  after 
dinner  in  the  dining-hall  in  the  customary  manner 
immediately  after  Grace.  "  There  will  be  C.O.  this 
afternoon  at  the  usual  time." 

But  when  Spurling  began  to  call  over  in  front  of 
Great  School  it  was  seen  that  the  Prefects  did  not  at 
once  disperse  but  that  each  form  below  the  Sixth  was 
conducted  by  the  most  powerful  Prefects  to  a  suitable 
Class  Room  where  a  sufficient  number  remained  to 
keep  order  and  exact  the  lines  which  were  to  be  written. 
The  forms  which  it  was  thought  would  be  most  inclined 
to  rebel  were  collected  in  Great  School  under  the  charge 
of  three  of  the  physically  strongest  Boys  in  the  Sixth. 
Meanwhile  Benson  had  requested  all  the  Masters  to 
be  in  College  instead  of  going  away  for  a  walk  or  other 
exercise  so  as  to  be  on  the  spot  in  case  of  any  outbreak 
or  sign  of  rebellion.  And  he  himself  came  in  cap  and 
gown  to  my  sitting-room  with  a  bundle  of  Exercises 
of  the  Sixth,  which  he  proceeded  to  look  over  in  silence. 
The  only  remark  he  made  to  me  as  he  came  in  was  : 
"  Penny,  I  think  this  is  the  most  critical  day  in  the 
history  of  the  College."  I  could  see  he  was  much 
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agitated,  and  that  he  could  hardly  control  his  nerves, 
so  acute  was  their  tension.  I  was  of  a  very  similar 
temperament,  but  at  once  proceeded  to  occupy  myself 
with  work  and  together  we  looked  over  papers  in 
silence,  waiting  in  the  sharpest  anxiety  for  Spurling's 
or  any  other  footstep  who  was  to  come  to  us  when 
calling  over  was  finished,  or  send  a  messenger  if  any- 
thing happened  in  the  course  of  it  that  required 
Benson's  intervention  and  help. 

Calling  Over  in  general  required  about  twenty 
minutes  ;  but  on  this  occasion,  as  was  natural,  took 
longer  time  to  get  through.  I  suppose  a  full  half-hour, 
and  I  think  it  was  the  longest  half -hour  I  ever  spent. 
Suddenly  Spurling's  springing  step  was  heard  at  the 
end  of  the  long  passage  leading  to  my  rooms.  He  had 
as  a  Boy  injured  a  kneecap,  which  gave  him  on  that 
leg  a  sort  of  jump  as  he  bent  the  knee,  which  led  the 
Boys  to  nickname  him  Jumper,  and  whenever  he  was 
excited  the  "  jump  "  was  proportionately  magnified  * 
On  this  occasion  his  feet  were  as  a  hart's  feet,  or  a 
bounding  antelope's,  and  to  our  great  relief  he  burst 
into  the  room,  his  face  beaming  with  smiles,  and  his 
voice  convulsed  with  laughter,  while  in  his  right  hand 
he  brandished  a  formidable  wooden  mace,  which  he 
had  taken  from  a  Boy  in  the  Middle  School,  who  had 
been  indiscreet  enough  to  bring  it  with  him  to  C.O. 
It  was  formed  by  one  of  those  contorted  nodosities 
which  are  extremely  common  in  Birch  Trees,  and  which 
are  commonly  known  as  Witch  Knots,  and  are  the 
result  of  the  piercing  of  a  young  bud  in  early  spring 
by  a  small  but  poisonous  insect.  Everything  had 
passed  off  quietly.  The  School  had  submitted  to  the 
inevitable,  and  were  at  that  moment  engaged  in  writing 
lines  in  the  various  Class  Rooms  and  Great  School. 

Accordingly  Benson  and  I  breathed  again  and  took 
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counsel  as  to  what  should  be  our  next  move.  We 
knew,  of  course,  that  when  the  "  detention  "  was  over 
the  School  would  be  very  angry,  and  probably  inclined 
to  "  blow  off  steam  "  in  some  form  or  other.  It  would 
therefore  be  wise  on  our  part  to  be  on  the  spot  and  in 
evidence  in  the  short  interval  between  the  end  of  the 
two  hours'  detention  and  the  final  Locking  Up  Calling 
Over  at  quarter  to  6  p.m.  So  after  walking  round  the 
quadrangles  and  surveying  the  state  of  affairs  from 
the  outside  we  took  off  our  caps  and  gowns  and  went 
for  a  short  walk  in  the  College  Grounds,  taking  care  to 
be  on  the  Turf  when  the  Boys  came  rushing  forth 
about  5.30  p.m.  They  were  very  excited,  and  reminded 
us  of  an  angry  swarm  of  bees  which  cannot  make  up 
its  mind  to  settle  anywhere.  Some  few  took  to  Punt- 
about,  but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  shouting  and 
cheering  and  rough  horseplay,  apparently  made  with 
a  view  of  attracting  our  attention.  We,  however, 
continued  to  walk  up  and  down  as  if  nothing  unusual 
was  happening,  and  presently  they  all  dispersed  into 
the  College  for  the  ordinary  Calling  Over  at  Lock-Up 
in  the  several  dormitories.  Then  followed  tea,  and 
I  had  just  proprio  motu  gone  towards  the  Dining  Hall 
to  see  how  that  meal  was  progressing  when  I  met 
Benson  coming  round  the  corner  in  cap  and  gown 
bent  on  the  same  errand.  The  excitement  was  over, 
and  the  boys  had  evidently  nothing  further  in  hand 
but  the  refreshment  of  the  inner  man,  for  the  time 
being,  with  food.  So  we  walked  away  towards  the  door 
leading  to  the  Master's  Lodge,  of  which  Benson  and 
I  alone  had  private  keys.  He  then  told  me  that  he 
had  been  for  some  days  engaged  to  dine  out  that 
evening  with  Kingsley  at  Eversley  Rectory,  and  the 
question  was,  should  he  go  ?  Or  should  Mrs.  Benson 
go  without  him,  and  he  would  write  and  explain  why 
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he  did  not  feel  it  right  to  come.  I  at  once  begged  him 
to  go.  He  said  that  if  I  felt  the  least  nervous  (for  I 
was  the  Senior  Master  in  College,  and  had  any  rebellion 
occurred  I  should  have  had  to  deal  with  it)  he  would 
stay.  I  replied  that  I  felt  sure  there  was  now  no  cause 
for  alarm,  and  that  even  if  there  were,  I  felt  confident 
that  we  could  deal  with  any  trouble  without  him, 
and  that  it  would  be  best  on  all  accounts  that  he  should 
go  out  and  dine  at  Eversley.  I  have  often  felt  since 
that  I  was  braver  in  those  days  than  I  should  have 
been  in  later  years. 

Benson  accordingly  went  to  Eversley,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  after  dinner,  told  Kingsley  the 
incidents  of  the  day.  Kingsley  was  delighted,  and 
congratulated  Benson  on  having  so  trained  a  body  of 
Prefects  that  they  were  willing  to  aid  him  in  the  good 
government  of  the  School,  and  prophesied  that  he 
would  be  able  in  consequence  of  this  proof  of  their 
power  and  cohesion  to  utilize  them  still  further.  And 
so  it  proved.  From  this  time  Benson  determined, 
and  shortly  after  arranged,  that  henceforth  the  Prefects 
should,  three  in  turn,  take  charge  of  Evening  Prepara- 
tion in  the  Great  School,  which  had  hitherto  been 
presided  over  by  the  hard-worked  Master  of  the  Week 
in  addition  to  his  other  duties.  The  experiment  proved 
entirely  successful,  and  this  arrangement  lasted  till 
the  first  year  of  the  Dean  of  Lincoln's  Head  Mastership 
when  a  different  system  of  evening  Preparation  had  to 
be  devised.  But  so  long  as  Benson  remained  with  us  I 
remember  but  one  mishap  at  the  Prefect's  Preparation, 
when  a  small  Prefect  (who  was  about  4  feet  high, 
and  was  assisting  at  Preparation  for  the  first  time) 
came  flying  into  my  sitting-room  one  evening  in  much 
agitation  and  tears,  and  said :  "  Oh,  Sir !  Please, 
Sir  !  Do  come  into  Great  School  and  tell  us  what  to  do  ! 
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B major  has  boxed  B 's  ears."    The  latter  was  a 

somewhat  weak  Prefect,  the  head  of  Carr's  house,  and 

B major,  a  rough  uncouth  Colossus,  blessed  with  a 

sullen  temper.  The  third  Prefect  that  evening,  owing 
to  some  exchange  of  duties,  was  also  a  nonentity. 
Hinc  illce  lacrymce. 

I  have  narrated  the  above  story  of  the  "  Prefects' 
Row  "  at  some  length  because  it  was  the  only  incident 
of  its  kind  during  Benson's  Mastership.  I  can  see  now 
that  it  was  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  School  that 
behind  the  Prefects  was  Benson's  unique  personality, 
which  alone  made  it  possible  for  the  Prefects  to  carry 
through  successfully  such  a  high-handed  exercise  of 
authority. 


CHAPTER   VI 

1868-1869 

FT!  HE  dual  system  of  management,  of  which  I  have 
•*•  spoken  before,  had,  latterly,  owing  to  the  care- 
lessness and  incapacity  of  Mr.  Lyne,  become  well  nigh 
intolerable.  Naturally  a  rough,  coarse,  self-made  man, 
he  had  no  conception  of  even  the  ordinary  decencies,  let 
alone  the  niceties,  of  domestic  management.  Rough  and 
plenty  was  his  sole  idea  of  comfort.  The  appointment 
of  all  the  servants  was  in  his  hands  and  he  seemed  to 
think  that  any  rough  boy  would  do  for  pantry  work, 
any  casual  applicant,  no  matter  what  his  previous 
occupation  had  been,  would  do  as  a  Dormitory  man. 
He  was  not  particular  in  requiring  a  character  with 
them.  He  filled  the  Servant's  Hall  as  if  he  had  been 
recruiting  for  the  Army.  Orders  might  be  given  and 
suggestions  made  but  Mr.  Lyne  took  his  own  time 
about  executing  the  one  and  followed  his  own  fancy 
about  adopting  the  other.  As  an  instance  of  his 
supineness  it  is  enough  to  mention  that  on  Speech 
Day,  1867,  an  occasion  when  it  was  desirable  for  every 
reason  that  the  College  should  look  its  bravest,  I 
counted  nearly  a  hundred  broken  panes  of  glass  un- 
mended  in  the  Dormitories  and  Class  Rooms.  The 
College  kept  a  glazier  whose  occupation  was  primarily 
to  repair  broken  windows,  and  the  sole  reason  for  our 
dilapidated  aspect  that  Speech  Day  was  that  Mr. 
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Lyne  had  for  some  time  run  out  of  his  stock  of  glass 
and  had  not  hurried  himself  to  replenish  it. 

To  give  a  further  instance  of  the  kind  of  difficulty 
which  arose.  I  received  a  message  one  evening  from 
Mrs.  Green  about  7  p.m.  in  the  middle  of  the  Common 
Room  dinner  to  say  that  she  must  see  me  as  soon 
as  my  dinner  was  over  on  most  important  business. 
As  we  had  guests  that  night  I  waited  until  they  had 
retired  from  table  and  then  putting  on  my  cap  and 
gown  ascended  to  Mrs.  Green's  apartments.  Here  I 
found  all  the  charwomen,  housemaids  and  sewing 
women  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  and  came  in 
to  work  for  the  day,  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  shawled 
and  bonneted  and  ready  for  departure.  Their  proper 
hour  for  going  home  was  long  past,  viz.,  6  p.m.  But 
apparently  they  had  disapproved  of  the  supper  pro- 
vided for  them  by  the  College  Cook.  He  had  sent 
up  a  large  tureen  of  Irish  stew  instead  of  slices  of  cold 
meat.  As  they  could  carry  the  cold  meat  away  with 
them  they  naturally  preferred  their  supper  in  that 
shape.  And  one  result  of  Lyne's  carelessness  in  this 
matter  had  been  the  almost  wholesale  robbery  of 
meat  from  the  kitchen.  Benson  had  accordingly 
given  orders  to  the  Cook  that  it  must  be  put  an  end 
to.  The  charwomen  resented  this  invasion  of  their 
privileges  and  Mrs.  Green  on  this  occasion  supported 
them.  As  soon  as  I  entered  the  room  she  seized  a 
ladle  and  began  sampling  the  lukewarm  mass  by 
slowly  dolloping  it,  a  ladle  at  a  time,  back  into  the 
tureen,  saying  at  the  same  time,  "  See,  Mr.  Penny, 
this  is  what  the  Cook  has  sent  up  for  the  supper  of 
these  poor  women  !  It  is  not  fit  to  eat."  Irish  stew 
after  standing  for  nearly  two  hours  in  a  tureen  is  not, 
it  must  be  confessed,  an  appetising  dish.  I  at  once 
expressed  my  sorrow  that  the  supper  was  not  to  the 
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ladies'  liking.  Mrs.  Green  pursued  her  advantage 
and  dolloped  the  stew  from  ladle  to  tureen  more 
vigorously.  "  Will  you  not  order  the  Cook  to  send 
up  some  cold  meat  that  they  can  take  away  with  them 
and  eat  at  home  ?  It  is  quite  two  hours  since  they 
ought  to  have  gone  away."  "  Now  or  never,"  said 
I  to  myself  :  "  Oh  no  !  Mrs.  Green,  I  have  no  power 
to  do  that.  I  can  only  report  the  circumstances  to 
Dr.  Benson  to-morrow  morning  after  breakfast,  or  it 
might  be  to-night  after  Chapel,  if  he  is  at  home  ;  but 
in  the  meanwhile  these  women  must  go  home  without 
delay."  Mrs.  Green  made  one  more  despairing  effort 
with  the  ladle.  "  A  little  bread  and  cheese  and  beer, 
then  ?  "  cried  she.  A  vision  of  Mr.  Spenlowe  and  his 
partner  Jorkins  came  to  my  aid.  "  Would  that  I 
could,"  said  I,  "  but  I  have  no  power.  All  I  can  do 
is  to  take  down  all  your  names  and  report  the  matter 
to  Dr.  Benson."  And  I  solemnly  wrote  them  all 
down,  carefully  enquiring  of  a  Mrs.  Popplethwaite 
how  she  spelled  her  name,  so  as  to  make  no  mistake. 
Benson  was  delighted  when  I  reported  the  matter  to 
him  that  evening.  "  You  have  checkmated  her  finely 
and  finally,"  said  he.  It  was  true.  We  had  no  more 
trouble  from  Maria  Green. 

With  the  Steward  it  was  not  quite  so  easy  a  matter. 
He  fully  recognized  that  the  new  Butler  had  been 
engaged  as  a  sort  of  check  upon  his  misdeeds  and 
mismanagement.  One  of  the  earliest  efforts  which 
the  Butler  made  was  to  prevent  the  hitherto  shameful 
waste  of  bread  and  meat  in  the  Boys'  dining  hall. 
Every  good  housewife  knows  that  if  bread  is  too  stale 
boys  will  throw  it  aside  in  the  expectation  that  the 
next  loaf  will  be  a  new  one  ;  while  if  new  bread  is 
served,  the  consumption  is  unduly  increased  at  the 
expense  of  the  Boys'  digestion.  The  only  possible 
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good  management  is  to  regulate  the  supply  according 
to  the  daily  consumption,  which  can  be  easily  ascer- 
tained where  the  number  of  consumers  is  constant. 
Mr.  Lyne  had  hitherto  allowed  the  Bakers  to  do  pretty 
much  as  they  liked,  and  at  first  they  resented  the 
new  control.  Lyne  supported  them  in  their  refusal 
to  comply  with  our  new  regulations.  The  result  was 
that  late  one  evening  in  the  autumn  the  Butler  came 
in  dismay  to  say  he  had  barely  a  sufficient  supply  of 
bread  for  the  morrow's  breakfast,  and  consequently 
for  the  other  meals  there  could  only  be  new  bread, 
that  is  supposing  (which  seemed  problematical  at  the 
moment)  that  the  baker  brought  a  fresh  supply  at 
11  a.m.  next  day.  Benson  and  I  at  once  interviewed 
the  Steward  whom  we  found  in  his  Stores  in  a  sulky, 
defiant  mood  and  evidently  (a  frequent  event  latterly) 
somewhat  overcome  with  too  copious  potations  of  the 
College  ale.  Upon  Benson  demanding  an  explanation 
of  his  conduct  he  replied  that  the  only  explana- 
tion was  that  he  had  communicated  Benson's  written 
order  to  the  Baker,  who  had  taken  offence  and  driven 
off  without  delivering  the  day's  supply  of  bread. 
Nothing  more  could  be  got  out  of  him  ;  and  as  no 
time  was  to  be  lost  Benson  and  I  at  once  set  off  to 
Sandhurst  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  (Crowthorne 
did  not  then  exist)  where  we  interviewed  a  Baker 
in  a  large  way  of  business  who  also  supplied  the  R.M.C., 
Sandhurst.  In  ten  minutes  we  had  come  to  terms, 
and  the  catastrophe  being  averted  we  returned  home 
rejoicing  at  having  circumvented  our  enemy.  At 
length  the  term  came  to  an  end  and  Mr.  Lyne  took 
his  departure.  Through  Colonel  Talbot's  recommenda- 
tion he  was  provided  with  a  comfortable  berth  by 
Lord  Derby  on  the  Knowsley  Estate,  where  he  was 
said  "  to  have  done  very  good  work  "  as  overseer  of 
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building  operations  and  repairs.  With  him  also  de- 
parted his  eldest  son  whom  he  had  quartered  upon 
the  College  as  a  skilled  carpenter  at  4s.  6d.  a  day, 
although  he  had  never  learned  the  trade. 

Besides  all  these  anxieties  and  troubles,  which, 
however,  we  knew  could  only  last  for  a  time,  we  had 
to  expend  much  time,  correspondence  and  deliberation 
in  finding  a  new  Steward  and  Matron  as  well  as  a 
Clerk  or  Book-keeper,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to 
keep  the  Accounts  in  the  Bursar's  Office  now  to  be 
started  on  Januray  1  1868  at  the  College  itself.  Here 
we  had  an  endless  choice  of  applicants,  but  eventually 
we  were  most  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of 
a  young  man,  Mr.  Charles  Spencer  Smith,  who  was 
a  clerk  in  Mr.  W.  Menzies'  office,  the  Deputy  Ranger 
of  Windsor  Park.  The  selection  of  a  Matron  and  still 
more  of  a  Steward  was  a  much  more  difficult  matter. 
We  had  more  than  two  hundred  applicants  for  the 
former,  and  after  much  correspondence  reduced  the 
list  to  six  ladies  whom  Benson  and  I  interviewed  at 
the  Charing  Cross  Hotel.  Here  we  discovered  that 
we  had  practically  no  choice,  for  after  interviewing 
them  it  was  clear  that  only  one  of  the  candidates  was 
suitable,  whom  we  accordingly  appointed. 

The  first  duty  which  now  fell  upon  us  was  to  find 
a  Steward  in  succession  to  Mr.  Lyne.  Out  of  more 
than  two  hundred  applications  in  answer  none  seemed 
suitable.  A  reference  to  the  Bursar  of  Marlborough 
College  secured  us  an  introduction  to  the  Manager 
of  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  who  had  supplied 
the  Steward  of  Marlborough.  He  suggested  that  we 
should  come  to  London  and  interview  one  or  two  men 
whom  he  thought  might  suit.  Besides  this  it  was 
necessary  to  see  the  principal  Tradesmen  and  inform 
them  of  the  change  of  management  as  well  as  lay  in 
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a  sufficient  quantity  of  stores  for  the  next  term. 
Accordingly  Benson  and  I  left  one  forenoon  for  Town  ; 
and  just  as  the  carriage  was  at  the  door; one  of  the 
candidates  sent  by  the  Manager  aforesaid  rang  the 
bell.  The  only  way  to  interview  him  was  to  bid  him 
come  with  us  as  far  as  Wokingham,  which  accordingly 
he  did.  We  were  much  struck  with  him  and  after 
seeing  the  other  candidates  in  London  we  secured  his 
services  and  requested  him  to  come  as  soon  as  possible 
and  take  charge  of  his  department.  Our  staff  was 
now  complete.  The  foreman  of  carpenters,  Mr.  Lilley, 
was  a  man  thoroughly  to  be  depended  upon  and  so 
was  the  Bailiff,  Mr.  Richardson,  who  had  charge  of 
the  Grounds  and  Kitchen  Garden  and  superintended 
the  outdoor  labour. 

(Thus  at  length  the  dual  control  came  to  an  end 
after  a  prolonged  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary  who  prognosticated  dire  results  from  the 
Master  having  control  of  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments. But  they  did  not  come  true,  for  whereas  the 
highest  profits  reached  under  the  old  system  were 
£2,260  Is.  8d.,  in  1870  Benson  was  able  to  report 
£4,461  19s.  Id.) 

We  devoted  ourselves  to  getting  things  ready  for 
the  coming  term.  All  the  mornings  were  given  to 
work  ;  in  the  afternoons  there  were  delightful  walks 
and  talks.  On  our  return,  after  a  cup  of  tea,  several 
hours  were  devoted  to  the  necessary  correspondence 
which  just  at  that  moment  was  overwhelming.  First 
there  were  the  surveys  to  be  held  on  the  state  of  the 
College  buildings  and  fittings,  and  to  decide  on  the 
necessary  repairs.  The  buildings,  just  ten  years  old, 
began  to  show  signs  of  wear  and  tear  needing  extensive 
outside  repairs,  either  immediately  or  in  the  near 
future.  Inside  much  painting  and  whitewashing  was 
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required  everywhere.  The  woodwork  of  the  Dor- 
mitory cubicles  in  particular  had  not  been  touched 
since  January  1859  when  the  College  opened.  The 
main  pipes  for  supplying  gas  were  getting  clogged 
and  corroded,  and  the  gas  fittings  generally  (for  each 
Boy  had  a  separate  light  in  his  cubicle)  were  very 
much  worn.  The  water  supply  from  the  new  Artesian 
Well,  though  apparently  pure  and  soft,  had  the  most 
powerful  effect  upon  every  kind  of  metal  with  which 
it  came  in  contact.  If  it  stood  for  any  time  in  a  metal 
pipe  or  vessel  it  gradually  ate  into  the  metal  and 
began  to  deposit  a  crust  of  red  rust  which  in  a  few 
years'  time  would  fill  up  a  two  inch  main  so  completely 
that  no  water  would  pass  through  it.  All  these  matters 
Benson  now  took  in  hand  and  looked  into  thoroughly, 
deciding  on  the  spot  what  repairs  must  be  done  without 
delay  and  what  must  necessarily  be  postponed  until 
the  next  midsummer  vacation. 

One  other  incident  of  this  vacation  comes  back  to 
me  as  I  write.  One  very  wet  day  it  was  impossible 
for  us  to  take  our  usual  walk  in  the  afternoon  and 
daily  exercise  of  some  sort  was  then  as  much  a  neces- 
sity to  Benson  as  to  myself.  He  accordingly  proposed 
a  game  of  racquets.  I  said  I  had  never  played  a 
game  except  with  (Archdeacon)  Freer  and  I  did  not 
know  which  played  worst  of  the  two !  As  Head 
Master  Benson  had  pass  keys  everywhere  ;  accordingly 
we  went  down  to  the  Racquet  Court  and  locked  our- 
selves in  !  And  for  about  an  hour  we  tried  to  play 
the  game.  There  is  not,  however,  much  fun  when 
one  of  the  combatants  can  only  serve  and  fails  to  return 
a  single  ball ;  and  that  was  pretty  much  my  case. 
Not  that  Benson  was  very  much  better.  I  don't  think 
he  can  have  excelled  in  games,  though  it  is  perhaps 
unsafe  to  say  so.  But  I  never  saw  him  handle  a  cricket 
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bat,  or  kick  a  football,  or  play  a  game  of  fives.  Lawn 
Tennis  was  not  invented,  but  I  never  even  saw  him 
handle  a  mallet  at  croquet.  This  was  no  doubt  due 
chiefly  to  the  belief  he  had  that  the  dignity  of  his 
vocation  as  Head  Master  required  him  to  abstain 
from  all  games  ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  had 
he  ever  excelled  in  them  some  signs  of  his  former  skill 
and  love  for  them  must  have  appeared  during  his 
headmastership.  His  eye-sight  at  that  time  was  per- 
fect ;  and  he  had  the  most  far-seeing  eyes  I  have  ever 
known. 

It  must,  I  think,  have  been  early  in  the  Spring  of 
1868  that  Benson,  for  the  only  time  in  my  experience, 
gave  way  in  my  presence  to  a  fit  of  despondency. 
It  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  I  saw  him  in  tears. 
I  suppose  that  men  of  sanguine  temperament  are 
always  liable  to  such  reaction,  and  Benson  was  the 
greatest  optimist  I  have  ever  known.  Nothing  daunted 
him  or  could  damp  his  hopeful  way  of  looking  at  life. 
Over  and  over  again  I  sought  his  aid  in  the  midst  of 
the  difficult  ties  and  perplexities  and  doubts  which 
beset  my  inexperience  and  diffident  temperament ; 
and  I  always  came  away  from  him  cheered  and  com- 
forted, braced  and  exhilarated. 

It  was  my  regular  custom,  after  I  became  his  Secre- 
tary in  September  1867,  to  go  to  his  study  as  soon  as 
I  had  finished  my  breakfast  and  wait  till  he  himself 
came  out  from  the  dining-room,  where  he  had  been 
breakfasting  himself  with  Mrs.  Benson  and  the  children. 
By  that  time  he  had  generally  read  his  letters,  and  he 
then  handed  over  to  me  those  which  he  wished  me  to 
answer  for  him.  Sometimes  he  would  make  a  short  note 
indicating  the  kind  of  reply  or  his  opinion  of  the  writer. 
At  other  times  he  would  perhaps  discuss  a  doubtful 
point.  These  notes  were  of  the  briefest ;  occasionally 
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jocose,  e.g.,  in  reply  to  an  angry  letter  from  a  Mrs.  Ben- 
ham  :  "  This  is  how  I  should  answer  Mrs.  Cooking- 
Apparatus  "...  or  he  would  draw  roughly  a  fish 
with  an  arrow  pointing  to  the  doubtful  proposition 
and  I  knew  then  that  I  was  to  write  a  polite  refusal. 

But  one  morning  he  came  into  me  evidently  deeply 
depressed.  I  asked  what  was  the  matter,  and  if  he 
had  had  bad  news.  No  ;  but  he  was  feeling  utterly 
baffled.  His  work  here  did  not  prosper.  The  Governors 
as  a  body  were  hostile,  and  on  the  lookout  for  the  first 
sign  of  failure  in  his  administration.  Worse  than  all,  the 
boys  he  had  to  teach  were  so  heavy  and  unintellectual 
he  found  the  Sixth  a  dead  weight  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  bear  up  against.  And  here  he  burst  into  tears. 
"  I  cannot  think,"  he  said,  "  what  makes  my  teaching 
here  so  ineffectual.  I  can  only  say  that  it  was  very 
different  at  Rugby."  I  hastened  to  say  everything 
which  I  hoped  would  comfort  him.  He  was  as  a  rule 
so  buoyant,  so  resourceful,  so  optimistic,  that  to  see 
him  thus  cast  down  was  terrible.  I  pointed  out  to 
him  that  in  all  schools  and  in  all  parts  of  every  school 
there  came  at  intervals  a  time  of  dryness.  Every 
form  master  knew  what  it  was  to  have  a  poor  form, 
on  whom  apparently  all  labour  was  thrown  away  so 
far  as  visible  results  were  concerned.  And  that  I 
felt  sure  it  was  so  with  his  present  boys.  One  comfort 
he  had  which  was  that  they  were  genuinely  good  boys, 
well  in  hand,  and  not  lacking  in  industry,  and  his  good 
and  brilliant  teaching  must  tell  in  the  end.  And  I 
was  right.  Before  six  months  had  passed,  four  of 
these  boys  had  obtained  scholarships  or  exhibitions, 
two  at  Oxford  and  two  at  Cambridge.  These  successes 
too,  were  only  the  beginnings  of  his  further  triumphs 
in  the  remaining  years  of  his  Head  Mastership. 

But  for  the  moment  the  outlook  was  a  gloomy  one. 
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It  proved  to  be  as  so  often  happens  that  it  was  the 
darkest  hour  which  precedes  the  dawn.  And  mean- 
while, there  were  unmistakable  signs  that  the  School 
was  growing  in  strength  and  solidity  as  well  as  years. 
For  in  May  this  year,  chiefly  by  the  initiation  of  Carr, 
Eve,  and,  may  I  add  myself,  the  Natural  History 
Society  was  formed ;  Dormitory  Libraries  were  set 
up  generally  throughout  the  school  to  encourage  Boys 
to  take  out  books  and  read  them  in  their  own  rooms  ; 
and  later  on  in  November  Tike  Wellingtonian  was 
started  with  two-fold  object  of  chronicling  School 
Events  and  offering  a  magazine  in  which  the  first 
literary  efforts  in  Prose  and  Verse  of  the  youthful 
Wellingtonian  might  appear.  All  these  institutions 
have  been  maintained  ever  since  and  are  flourishing 
now,  as  I  write  (June  1897). 

In  June  1868  was  held  the  first  Old  Wellingtonian 
Dinner,  under  the  Presidency  of  the  first  Head  Boy 
and  Queen's  Medallist  (now  Colonel)  John  Boughey. 
Benson  and  some  of  the  elder  masters  attended.  A 
half  holiday  was  given  to  enable  us  to  travel  to  London 
by  the  slow  S.E.R.,  and  we  had  to  come  home  via 
Windsor,  the  only  train  available  landing  us  at 
Windsor  soon  after  1  a.m.  Then  came  a  weary  drive 
of  two  hours  and  more,  so  that  we  retired  to  rest  a 
little  before  4  a.m.  in  broad  daylight,  to  rise  again 
in  time  to  take  our  first  lesson  punctually  at  7  a.m. 
To  Benson  such  efforts  seemed  as  nothing.  For  one 
thing  he  could  sleep  at  will  in  any  posture — sitting 
bolt  upright  in  the  rather  small  omnibus  we  had  hired 
for  the  cross  country  drive  back  from  Windsor — and 
probably  he  was  the  freshest  of  all  who  met  next 
morning  for  first  lesson  in  the  Sixth  School. 

No  record  has  been  kept  of  Speech  Day  this  year 
except  a  retrospective  summary  of  the  year's  doings 
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in  the  Wellingtonian  for  1869,  which  says  very  briefly  : 
"  Speech  Day  and  Concert  were  held  successfully  as 
usual,  the  former  perhaps  more  so,  though  not  honoured 
with  the  presence  of  royalty." 

I  do  not  know  in  what  year  Benson  received  his 
first  public  recognition  of  the  work  he  was  doing  at 
Wellington.  But  it  was  about  this  time  that  he  was 
made  an  Honorary  Chaplain  to  the  Queen.  And  in 
due  course  he  was  summoned  to  Windsor  to  preach 
before  Her  Majesty.  I  am  certain  of  the  last  fact 
because  I  remember  well  his  telling  me  on  his  return 
that  on  the  Sunday  in  question  he  had  found  Mr. 
Gladstone  there  also  who  was  staying  at  the  Castle 
as  the  guest  of  the  Queen  ;  and  that  they  had  taken 
a  walk  together  and  had  had  a  long  conversation  on  a 
great  variety  of  topics,  politics  excepted. 

It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  the  above  Sunday 
walk  and  talk  was  Benson's  first  meeting  with  Glad- 
stone, who  in  1882  offered  him  the  Archbishopric  of 
Canterbury,  and  with  whom  Benson  was  staying  in 
1896  at  the  time  of  his  death.  It  will  be  found,  I  think, 
when  Benson's  Biography  comes  to  be  written,  that 
between  these  two  periods,  1867  and  1882,  the  personal 
intercourse  between  them  was  little  or  none. 

And  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  here  that  equally  slight 
was  Benson's  acquaintance  with  Disraeli  to  whom  he 
owed  his  appointment  to  Truro  in  1877.  I  well  remem- 
ber Benson's  description  of  the  first  sight  he  had  of 
Gladstone's  great  rival.  Disraeli  had  been  appointed 
a  Governor  of  the  College  in  1863  ;  but  he  seldom  or 
never  attended  any  of  the  Governors'  Meetings.  Cer- 
tainly he  never  attended  a  Speech  Day.  But  some- 
where about  this  period  he  unexpectedly  appeared  at 
the  Annual  Governors'  Meeting,  and  on  his  return 
to  the  College  Benson,  after  telling  me  the  decision 
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of  the  Governors  on  the  various  matters  submitted  to 
them  by  our  joint  report,  said  to  me  :    "  Who  do  you 
think  attended  on  this  occasion  amongst  the  Gover- 
nors ?  "     "  I'm    sure    I    don't    know."     "  Benjamin." 
And  he  described  him  to  me  as,  seated  somewhat  apart 
from  the  more  active  members  of  the  Governing  body, 
plunged  in  deep  thought  as  if  he  had  no  concern  in 
what  was  going  on  round  him,  a  huge  umbrella  between 
his  legs  worthy  of  Mrs.  Gamp,  on  the  top  of  which 
were  crossed  his  two  hands  cased  in  a  pair  of  ill-fitting 
kid  gloves  of  which  the  tops  extended  flatly  about 
half  an  inch  beyond  the  tips  of  his  fingers  and  thumbs  ! 
This   was   certainly   the   only   occasion   when   Benson 
came  across  Disraeli  while  Head  Master  of  Wellington. 
The  year  1869  was,  so  far  as  I  can  now  recall  or 
discover,    one    of    uneventful    quiet    progress,    during 
which  Benson  was  chiefly  occupied  in  persuading  the 
Governors    to    allow   those    of    the    Assistant   Masters 
who  wished,   to  build  a  Boarding  House  capable  of 
holding  thirty  Boys,  which  was  the  number  in  a  Dor- 
mitory in  College.     The  rapid  increase  of  the  Modern 
School  under  Eve's  care  had  convinced  him  that  if 
the  College  was  to  support  a  large  Modern  as  well 
as  a  Classical  Department  the  number  of  Boys  ought 
to  be  increased  from  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  con- 
templated originally  by  the  Prince  Consort  to,  if  possible, 
double    that    number.     A    second    reason    for    urging 
this  movement  on  the   Governors  was  his  desire  by 
this  means  of  persuading  the  older  and  more  experi- 
enced members  of  his  staff  to  remain  at  Wellington 
instead   of   seeking   permanent   settlement  for  life  in 
more  lucrative  posts  elsewhere.     The  College  was  not 
ten  years  old,   and  the  only  prospect  which  Benson 
could  offer  to  his  staff  was  that  eventually,  as  a  Bachelor, 
he  might  succeed  to  an  income  of  £375  a  year,  if  he 
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added  the  care  of  two  Dormitories  or  sixty  Boys  to 
his  labours  as  Form  Master.  There  was  only  one 
small  Boarding  House,  inconveniently  situated  and 
foolishly  planned  so  as  to  contain  six  Boys  only  at 
first,  but  later  enlarged  to  hold  twenty.  The  chance 
of  succeeding  to  this  one  Boarding  House,  if  ever  it 
should  fall  vacant,  was  the  one  possibility  at  Wellington 
at  this  time  for  an  Assistant  Master  to  marry  and 
settle.  Everyone  else  were  compelled  to  be  single 
and  lodge  in  the  College. 

The  result  was  that  Benson  found  he  could  not 
retain  the  services  of  his  older  masters,  and  the  con- 
clusion to  which  he  came  and  which  he  now  urged 
upon  the  Governors  was  this  : — 

"  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  an  increase  of 
boys,  with  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  number 
of  Masters,  is  desirable  for  the  efficiency  of  the  School, 
and  that  these  ends  can  best  be  carried  out,  and  the 
services  of  able  Masters  best  retained,  by  allowing 
the  erection  of  boarding  houses  by  Masters  upon  the 
College  estate." 

At  their  meeting  on  June  30  1869  the  Governors 
passed  three  resolutions  by  which  (1)  any  Master 
wishing  to  build  a  Boarding  House  in  the  College 
Grounds  should  be  allowed  to  do  so  on  payment  of 
£30  per  annum  on  each  Boy ;  (2)  Lord  Eversley, 
Bishop  Wilberforce  and  Mr.  Walter  were  appointed  a 
Committee  to  decide  (a)  on  what  sites  the  houses  were 
to  be  built,  and  (b)  the  annual  charge  to  Parents  ;  and 
(3)  that  the  plans  and  specifications  of  these  Boarding 
Houses,  which  were  not  to  exceed  four  in  number, 
must  first  be  submitted  to  the  Governors  for  their 
approval. 

Soon  after  the  Boys  returned,  in  January  1869, 
there  was  a  severe  gale  of  wind  one  night,  which  blew 
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down  one  of  the  tall  chimneys  over  the  Hopetoun 
Dormitory.  Fortunately  it  fell  outwards  towards  the 
South  front  and  not  along  the  roof  beneath  which 
boys  were  sleeping.  The  main  building  of  the  College 
had  sixty  chimneys,  of  which  twenty  were  intended 
simply  to  be  ornaments,  being  without  smoke-flues  or 
ventilation  shaft.  By  the  exigencies  of  the  Louis 
Quinze  style  they  consisted  of  a  very  slender  shaft 
of  brick  topped  by  an  enormously  heavy  cap  of  stone. 
Many  of  them  (technically  "  Dummies  "),  though  only 
finished  ten  years  since,  were  out  of  the  perpendicular 
and  rocked  to  and  fro  in  high  wind.  During  the 
previous  summer  we  had  silently  removed  one  dangerous 
dummy  and  no  one  had  ever  missed  it.  To  show 
how  dangerous  they  might  become,  it  is  enough  to 
mention  that  the  weight  of  this  Hopetoun  dummy, 
which  fell  in  January,  amounted  to  three  and  a  half 
tons.  We  tried  to  persuade  Colonel  Talbot  to  let  us 
repair  the  roof  without  rebuilding  so  useless  an  orna- 
ment, the  expense  of  the  scaffolding  necessary  making 
it  a  very  costly  business.  But  he  decided — perhaps 
rightly — that  this  particular  chimney  would  be  missed 
from  the  south  fa9ade  and  accordingly  it  was  rebuilt. 
But  in  the  following  Easter  Holidays  we  took  the 
precaution  of  strengthening  all  the  doubtful  and  more 
exposed  chimneys  with  iron  rods  and  ties.  Early  in 
the  "  Eighties,"  Lane,  as  Bursar,  had  to  issue  an  order 
during  a  stiff  gale  that  boys  were  to  keep  underneath 
the  cloisters  and  by  no  means  to  venture  across  the 
open  quadrangle,  so  fearful  was  he  of  some  of  the 
chimneys  falling  on  the  heads  of  those  below.  The  only 
thing  which  saved  them  were  those  iron  rods  and  ties. 

Speech  Day  this  year  was  memorable  for  two  things. 
For  the  first  and  only  time  in  my  long  experience  it 
was  for  the  whole  forenoon  thoroughly  wet.  The 
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rain  fell  in  torrents  all  the  morning.  I  remember 
going  to  Benson  in  dismay  about  9  a.m.  and  asking 
him  what  could  be  done  to  alleviate  the  discomfort 
of  our  numerous  guests  if  they  came.  He  was  as  cheery 
and  optimistic  as  if  Wellington  College  had  been  Noah's 
Ark.  He  bid  me  telegraph  to  all  the  Innkeepers  and 
Fly-Masters  of  the  neighbourhood  to  send  flys  and 
cabs  at  once  to  our  Station  :  see  that  a  sufficiency  of 
forms  and  chairs  were  set  about  the  cloisters  and 
quadrangles,  and  said  we  could  do  no  more  but  hope 
in  Providence.  Wet  as  it  was  the  Prince  of  Wales 
kept  his  promise  and  appeared  in  due  course,  and 
wherever  Royalty  appears  there  is  no  lack  of  company. 
The  Earl  of  Derby,  for  the  first  time  since  the  College 
was  opened,  failed  to  be  present.  The  stress  of  political 
life  and  hereditary  gout  were  beginning  to  be  too 
much  for  him.  But  the  division  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  Irish  Church  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  was 
fixed  for  that  same  night  and  was  alleged  as  the  reason 
for  his  absence  as  well  as  by  other  Governors — Lords 
Dalhousie,  Chelmsford,  Ellenborough  and  Russell. 

The  rain  poured  on  mercilessly  until  the  huge  canvas 
of  the  big  tent  in  which  luncheon  took  place  was  so 
thoroughly  soaked  that  it  seemed  inclined  to  let  the  rain 
pass  through  it.  Already  there  were  ominous  patches 
where  it  had  begun  to  drip  on  to  the  table  cloths. 
The  Steward  and  I  did  our  best  to  catch  these  unwelcome 
drops  in  soup  plates,  etc.,  but  were  at  our  wits'  end 
as  to  any  effectual  remedy  should  the  rain  continue. 
Suddenly,  about  1  p.m.,  the  clouds  broke,  the  sun 
shone  forth  and  we  had  a  most  beautiful  afternoon. 
The  Prince  after  luncheon  proposed  the  healths  of 
the  Masters  and  Assistant  Masters  and,  no  doubt 
at  Benson's  suggestions,  dilated  on  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  school — over  three  hundred  Boys  in 
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less  than  ten  years  from  its  commencement,  and 
he  hoped  that  the  present  three  hundred  would 
soon  become  five  hundred,  if  we  could  extend  the 
system  of  Masters'  Boarding  Houses  in  accordance 
with  the  scheme  which  had  been  lately  before  the 
Governors.  Mr.  Walter,  M.P.  for  Berks,  also  spoke 
and  proposed  the  toast  of  Floreat  Domus.  He  had 
hitherto  been  a  somewhat  unkindly  critic  of  the  College, 
but  had  been  won  over  to  a  more  generous  appreciation 
by  Benson. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  that  the  Earl  of 
Derby  died,  who  had  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
Benson's  headmastership  been  such  a  staunch  friend 
and  support  to  him  and  to  Wellington  College.  He 
himself  stated  at  one  of  the  Speech  Days  that  he  was 
one  of  the  first,  if  not  actually  the  very  first,  to  suggest 
the  building  of  a  public  school  in  memory  of  the  Great 
Duke  ;  and  from  the  time  when  the  design  of  founding 
Wellington  College  was  first  formed,  until  his  death, 
he  never  ceased  to  take  the  liveliest  interest  in  every- 
thing connected  with  it.  In  fact  so  completely  was 
this  the  case  latterly,  that  one  of  his  friends  said  it 
was  impossible  to  be  in  his  company  long  together 
without  the  conversation  turning,  in  some  way  or 
other,  upon  the  College.  He  was  never  absent,  it  is 
said,  from  a  single  meeting  of  the  Governors,  from  the 
first  to  the  last,  except  on  one  occasion  when  he  had 
been  summoned  by  the  Queen  to  Windsor  to  form 
an  Administration.  He  was  always  present  at  our 
Speech  Days,  unless  prevented  by  ill-health  or  some 
most  urgent  cause,  and  in  1866  came  down  here  as 
usual,  although  the  critical  division  which  placed  him 
in  power  for  the  last  time  had  taken  place  only  a  few 
hours  before.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford  he  had 
an  enthusiastic  admiration  for  public  school  and  uni- 
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versity  life  ;  and  it  was  owing  to  his  influence  in  a 
great  measure  at  the  council  board  of  the  Governors 
that  Benson  was  enabled  to  prevent  Wellington  from 
being  started,  not  as  a  mere  charity  school  for  the 
orphan  sons  of  officers  in  the  Army  or  a  mere  cram- 
ming institution  for  Sandhurst  and  Woolwich,  but  as 
a  genuine  public  school.  Benson's  relations  with  him 
throughout  had  been  most  happy  and  cordial,  nor  had 
there  ever  been  any  difference  of  opinion. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  also  Benson  began  to 
fill  the  Apse  of  the  Chapel  with  Salviati's  Mosaic  work. 
I  think  I  have  said  elsewhere  that  no  one  stimulated 
others  to  give  as  he  did,  especially  where  the  adornment 
of  his  beloved  Chapel  was  concerned.  From  the  first 
he  had  planned  in  his  own  mind  what  forms  that 
adornment  should  take  and  from  time  to  time  he 
appealed  sometimes  to  the  Boys,  sometimes  to  his 
Colleagues,  to  take  in  hand  this  or  that  portion  of  its 
due  and  proper  ornamentation  or  furniture.  In  this 
way  the  beautiful  oak  stalls  had  been  erected  as  a 
memorial  to  the  Prince  Consort.  Window  after  window 
had  been  filled  with  stained  glass  in  accordance  with 
the  series  of  subjects  he  had  drawn  up.  The  Rev. 
A.  0.  Hardy  on  leaving  had  given  the  oak  faldstool 
for  the  Litany.  The  Boys  who  had  been  confirmed 
had  been  appealed  to,  to  find  one  of  the  windows  in 
the  Apse  and  quite  recently  an  oak  chair  suitable  for 
the  Bishop  to  use  at  his  Confirmation.  Hitherto  at 
our  annual  Confirmation  Benson's  own  chair  from  the 
Boys'  Dining  Hall  had  been  made  use  of  for  the  pur- 
pose— a  handsome  chair  but  by  no  means  of  an  eccle- 
siastical shape  and  very  much  out  of  harmony  with 
its  surroundings  in  chapel.  After  providing  for  this 
purpose  the  handsome  chair  which  has  been  used  by 
the  Bishop  ever  since,  Benson  found,  owing  to  some 
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subscriptions  that  came  in  rather  later  than  others, 
that  he  had  about  £7  or  £8  in  hand,  after  paying  the 
bill  for  the  chair.  He  at  once  cast  about  for  a  suitable 
object  on  which  to  expend  this  sum,  and  being  very 
anxious  to  begin  the  ornamentation  of  the  Apse  which 
always  struck  the  eye  as  cold  and  bare  in  its  naked 
brick  and  stone- work,  he  consulted  Sal  via  ti  who  under- 
took to  produce  a  head  in  glass  mosaic,  which  would 
just  fit  the  templet  of  one  of  the  arcade  arches  of  the 
central  division  of  the  Apse.  In  this  division  there 
was  room  for  four  such  heads,  and  Benson  had  in  his 
mind  assigned  them  to  the  Four  Evangelists.  The 
Queen  at  this  time  was  filling  the  Wolsey  Chapel  at 
Windsor  with  similar  mosaic  work  as  a  memorial  to 
the  Prince  Consort,  and  Benson,  who  had  been  most 
interested  in  watching  the  Italian  workmen  who 
were  engaged  in  putting  the  mosaics  together  in  the 
chapel  itself  there,  at  once  saw  how  great  were  the 
possibilities  of  similar  adornment  of  our  own  chapel 
if  only  money  were  forthcoming.  Accordingly,  Salviati 
produced  a  very  fine  head  of  St.  Matthew,  and  as 
soon  as  it  arrived  and  was  unpacked,  Benson  sum- 
moned all  the  School  and  Staff  to  the  Great  School 
immediately  after  dinner,  and  Lilley,  the  head  carpenter, 
having  brought  in  the  Mosaic,  Benson  addressed  the 
Boys  on  the  mosaic  work  of  Italy  and  described  the 
finest  specimens  which  he  had  seen  in  his  travels. 
He  then  sketched  the  plan  he  had  formed  for  the 
ornamentation  of  the  Chapel  with  Salviati's  work, 
described  how  it  was  done  by  what  he  had  seen  of  the 
process  going  on  at  Windsor,  and  then  bid  them  go  out 
quietly  one  by  one  and  take  a  good  look  as  they  filed 
past  Lilley,  who  was  holding  up  the  St.  Matthew  near 
the  door  of  Great  School.  That  same  afternoon  he 
asked  me  to  go  for  a  walk  with  him,  and  in  the  course 
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of  it  I  asked  him  what  the  cost  of  St.  Matthew  had 
amounted  to  ;  and  hearing  it  was  only  £7  10s.  I  at 
once  offered  to  give  a  second  head.  Benson  was 
delighted  and  accepting  my  offer  said  I  might  choose 
any  of  the  heads  which  he  had  selected,  as  my  gift. 
The  five  bays  were  to  be  representative  of  the  History 
of  the  Church.  I.  Over  the  Sedilia  :  The  Ancient 
Covenants,  Three  Patriarchs,  Melchisedic,  Abraham, 
Aaron.  II.  The  Prophets  (opposite  the  Sedilia)  : 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel.  III.  Three  Chief 
Apostles  (to  the  right  of  the  East  Bay)  :  St.  Paul,  St. 
Peter,  St.  James.  IV.  The  Evangelists  (in  the  East 
Bay) :  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  St.  Luke,  St.  John. 
V.  Four  Great  Doctors  of  the  Church  (to  the  left  of 
the  East  Bay)  :  Greek,  St.  Chrysostom  ;  Latin,  St. 
Gregory  ;  African,  St.  Cyprian ;  English,  St.  Hugh 
(of  Lincoln).  Thus  bidden  to  take  my  choice  I  had 
no  hesitation  in  selecting  St.  John.  In  a  few  days 
others  had  followed  my  example.  Freer  gave  St. 
Mark  ;  Carr,  Abraham  ;  his  House,  St.  James  ;  The 
Hopetoun,  St.  Luke  ;  Kempthorne,  St.  Peter.  Benson 
subsequently  himself  gave  Gregory  and  Christopher, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  as  was  fitting  his  predecessor,  St. 
Hugh  in  the  following  year. 

It  is,  I  hope,  worth  while  recording  the  way  in 
which  Benson  thus  stimulated  those  associated  with 
him  to  give  freely  and  generously  to  the  Chapel.' 

The  progress  of  the  School  at  this  period  is  shown 
by  this  quotation  from  Benson's  report  to  the  Governors  : 

"  The  School  has  maintained  its  numbers  through 
the  year  ;  the  average  number  of  Boys  having  been 
314,  viz.,  in  College,  287  ;  at  Mr.  Carr's,  19  ;  at  Mr. 
Barford's,  4  ;  day  boys,  4.  The  number  of  applica- 
tions appears  to  be  increasing.  There  are  now  320 
boys  in  the  School." 


CHAPTER   VII 

1870 

HHHE  year  1870  opened  with  the  fairest  promise 
-*-  of  any  that  had  gone  before  in  Benson's  Head- 
mastership.  It  proved  to  be  the  most  trying  of  all, 
or  at  all  events  the  first  which  put  a  severe  test  upon 
his  courage  and  fortitude  in  the  heavy  responsibilities 
of  his  post.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
College,  Death  invaded  the  Sanatorium,  and  before 
the  year  was  out  three  boys  had  died  at  School. 

The  first  ten  years  of  Wellington  College  had  pre- 
sented an  unexampled  record  of  good  health.  Not  a 
Boy  had  died  at  School  and  there  had  been  hardly 
any  cases  of  exceptionally  severe  illness.  This  was 
the  more  remarkable  as  the  situation  of  the  College 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  large  tract  of  wild  heath,  all  of 
it,  except  the  parts  close  to  the  College  itself,  consisting 
of  undrained  land,  containing  much  bog  and  morass, 
from  which  in  late  autumn  and  early  spring  many 
dense  fogs  and  thick  vapours  were  constantly  rising. 
Yet  the  Boys  throve  amazingly,  and  grew  up  a  sturdy 
robust  race.  Even  the  weedy  little  Boys — and  amongst 
the  Boys  on  the  Foundation  were  many  poor  under- 
sized, ill-grown  lads — after  six  months'  stay,  seemed  to 
throw  off  all  delicacy  and  begin  to  get  strong.  Yet 
the  School  arrangements  at  first  were  of  the  roughest ; 
the  food,  though  abundant,  very  plain ;  and  the  appli- 
ances for  illness  by  way  of  Matron  or  Nurse,  Sick 
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Room  or  Sanatorium,  at  first  all  but  non-existent, 
were  even  now,  in  1870,  exceedingly  limited,  not  to 
say  inadequate. 

But  as  time  went  on  our  reputation  for  healthiness 
as  a  School  became  known,  and  as  Benson's  increasing 
reputation  as  a  skilful  and  accomplished  Headmaster 
spread  abroad,  the  applications  for  admission  rose 
in  number  and  included  a  different  type  of  Boy.  We 
had  had  several  Boys  sent  us  of  late  whose  health 
at  other  schools  had  completely  broken  down  ;  but 
who  never  ailed  by  so  much  as  a  finger-ache  from 
the  day  they  arrived  at  Wellington  to  the  day  they 
had  left.  Moreover  these  same  years  1859-1869  wit- 
nessed the  final  decay,  and  in  some  cases  the  extinction, 
of  the  old  country  Grammar  Schools  and  the  crowding 
of  the  sons  of  the  Upper-Middle  Classes  and  richer 
Professional  men  into  the  larger  Schools  which  have 
taken  their  place.  The  result  has  been  that  many 
delicate  Boys  found  their  way  to  our  Public  Schools 
who  before  were  deemed  unfit  on  the  ground  of  their 
health  to  encounter  the  rough  handling  inevitable 
amongst  large  masses  of  Boys,  and  especially  where 
the  majority  of  them  were  sturdy  and  robust.  And 
one  of  the  reasons  why  Benson  had  been  so  anxious 
to  encourage  the  building  of  additional  Boarding 
Houses  was  that  he  felt  that  some  indulgences  were 
possible  in  them  which  could  not  be  provided  for  the 
three  hundred  Boys  in  the  College  itself. 

The  first  trouble  which  befel  us  early  in  the  Lent 
Term  was  a  scare  about  our  drinking  water.  Hitherto 
we  had  been  entirely  dependent  for  all  the  water  which 
we  drank  upon  a  single  spring  in  the  ground  about  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  north-west  angle  of  the  original 
building.  Its  history  was  peculiar,  for  it  owed  its 
appearance  at  the  exact  spot  where  it  emerged  to 
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view  on  the  College  turf  to  the  weight  of  the  College 
itself  on  the  eminence  above  it.  As  the  superincumbent 
mass  of  bricks  was  being  piled  up  the  little  thread 
of  pure  clear  water  suddenly  burst  into  view  and  was 
forthwith  collected  into  a  square  brick  dipping  well 
lined  with  cement,  of  which  the  overflow  became  a 
perennial  feeder  of  the  bathing  lake.  From  this  dip- 
ping well,  pipes  were  laid  to  a  pump  near  the  College 
pantry,  whence  all  the  drinking  water  was  obtained. 
Although  by  this  time  the  Artesian  Well  had  been 
completed  the  water  it  yielded  was  so  charged  with 
iron  that  it  could  not  be  used  unfiltered.  Even  so 
if  it  stood  long,  even  in  a  clean  decanter,  it  communi- 
cated a  reddish  rusty  tinge  to  the  glass,  and  wherever 
it  came  in  contact  with  iron  it  deposited  a  ferruginous 
slime  which  gradually  hardened  and  in  a  few  years 
completely  choked  up  all  our  pipes,  until  not  a  drop 
of  water  could  pass  through  them.  This  was  par- 
ticularly the  case  wherever  a  bend  or  elbow  or  joint 
produced  any  friction  by  opposing  the  equable  flow 
of  the  water.  We  had  always  hoped  that  as  soon  as 
the  Artesian  Well  was  finished  we  should  have  an 
unlimited  supply  of  pure  drinking  water  thrown  all 
over  the  building.  The  analysis  of  the  water  showed 
that  it  was  a  pure  potable  water,  and  that  the  En- 
gineers had  fulfilled  their  contract.  But  for  the  reason 
above  stated,  the  water  could  not  be  distributed  over 
the  building  in  the  same  pure  condition  in  which  it 
left  the  well.  We  endeavoured  to  rectify  this  defect 
by  supplying  large  filters  to  every  Dormitory,  to  the 
Kitchens  and  Laundry  and  Sanatorium.  But  we 
naturally  prized  all  the  more  the  little  perennial  spring 
on  the  playground  which  never  failed  in  the  driest 
summer,  and  was  free  from  the  defect  of  being  highly 
charged  with  iron. 
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Suddenly  the  Boys  who  drank  water  at  dinner  time 
complained  to  the  Steward  that  there  was  a  nasty 
taste  in  this  water.  On  examination  it  was  clear  that 
the  water  both  smelt  and  tasted  of  Carbolic  Acid.  I  at 
once  went  to  Benson  and  told  him  of  it ;  and  he  im- 
mediately summoned  Lilley,  the  foreman  of  carpenters, 
who  directed  all  our  labour,  to  a  consultation.  I 
think  I  have  before  stated  that  Mr.  Lilley  had  been 
originally  employed  in  the  building  of  the  College, 
and  had  stayed  on  in  charge  of  the  College  workshop 
ever  since  January  1859  when  the  School  first  opened. 
He  therefore  knew  the  line  and  direction  of  the  spring 
and  also  of  all  the  drains. 

One  thing  was  at  once  evident,  that  the  drain  from 
the  sink  of  the  Pantry  pump  in  some  way  had  found 
a  connection  with  the  dipping  well  of  .the  spring  whence 
the  drinking  water  was  pumped  up  for  the  Boys' 
dinner.  For  at  this  time  Mr.  Spurling's  Preparatory 
School  was  visited  with  malignant  scarlet  fever  of 
which  two  of  his  boys  died.  We  had  one  severe  case 
only  in  the  Sanatorium  and  two  cases  of  low  fever 
for  which  we  could  not  account.  And  the  Steward 
had  by  Mr.  Barford's  orders  been  putting  disinfectants, 
such  as  carbolic  acid  down  all  the  gratings  and  drains 
in  the  College  itself.  To  add  to  our  troubles  Mr.  Bar- 
ford  himself  caught  the  scarlet  fever,  either  from  the 
single  case  in  our  Sanatorium  or  from  one  of  Spurling's 
boys  whom  he  also  attended.  There  was  no  time 
then  to  be  lost  and  Benson's  prompt  action  soon 
rectified  the  matter  : — 

"  The  main  sewer  of  the  College  was  then  opened 
at  the  place  where  it  crossed  the  main  feeder  of  the 
spring  (a  land  drain  eight  feet  deep),  and  it  was  found 
that  this  sewer  had  not  been  laid  originally  in  cement, 
as  all  the  more  recent  drains  have  been.  The  sand 
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was  stained  a  deep  black  along  the  whole  course  of 
the  sewer  ;  at  the  point  where  it  crossed  the  spring- 
feeder  the  pipes  had  further  sunk  in  the  made  earth 
and  the  sewage  thus  filtered  through.  ...  I  therefore 
felt  that  in  this  trying  case,  considering  what  a  single 
day  might  produce,  I  was  bound  to  take  a  respon- 
sibility, which  I  hope  the  Governors  will  think  I  was 
justified  in  incurring.  ...  I  caused  the  sewer  to  be 
at  once  relaid  in  cement,  and  finding  that  a  small  under- 
ground overflow  sewage-tank  had  proved  quite  porous, 
and  that  the  earth  was  black  round  it  in  a  direct 
line  above  our  spring,  in  the  midst  of  the  surface  sand- 
bed  through  which  it  filtered,  I  had  this  similarly 
rebuilt.  .  .  . 

"  This  work  was  done  at  once,  as  I  conceived  not 
one  hour  was  to  be  lost.  The  expense  was  about  £80." 

However  the  steps  taken  above,  together  with  other 
alterations  in  the  sewerage  of  the  College,  enumerated 
in  Benson's  report,  which  for  the  sake  of  brevity  I 
have  omitted,  proved  completely  successful,  and  we 
had  no  second  case  of  scarlet  fever  amongst  the  Boys, 
although  it  was  no  thanks  to  Mr.  Barford  that  we 
did  not  have  a  bad  epidemic  of  it,  similar  to  that  which 
was  afflicting  Mr.  Spurling's  school  at  this  time.  Mr. 
Barford  on  finding  himself  sickening  with  scarlet  fever, 
took  a  step  which  was  as  reprehensible  as  it  was  extra- 
ordinary in  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  College.  His 
wife  was  expecting  her  confinement  at  the  time  and 
he  naturally  desired  to  get  out  of  his  own  house  as 
soon  as  possible.  Without  consulting  anybody  or 
saying  a  word  to  Benson  he  simply  walked  across  the 
turf  to  the  Sanatorium  and  ordered  Miss  Darke,  the 
Matron,  to  make  up  a  bed  for  him  in  one  of  the  upper 
wards,  and  there  retired  to  rest  until  the  rash  should 
come  out !  It  was  about  the  middle  of  February, 
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and  a  very  wet  day.  That  same  afternoon  I  happened 
casually  to  visit  the  Sanatorium  where  one  of  my 
boys  was  staying  for  a  day  or  so,  but  not  seriously 
ill.  Just  as  I  was  coining  away  Miss  Darke  came 
out  and  calling  me  back  said  :  "  You  don't  know 
whom  I've  got  in  bed  upstairs  ?  You'd  never  guess  !  " 
"  I  dare  say  not,"  said  I.  "  Who  is  it  ?  "  "  Why, 
Mr.  Barford,  he  has  got  scarlet  fever.  I've  just  made 
a  custard  pudding  and  taken  it  up  to  him  for  his 
dinner."  "  Does  Dr.  Benson  know  of  this  ?  "  said  I. 
"  Oh,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  Miss  Darke.  "  Mr. 
Barford  has  sent  for  Mr.  Weight  to  come  and  see  him 
and  I  suppose  that  he  will  take  charge  of  the  Sana- 
torium until  Mr.  Barford  is  well  again."  Mr.  Weight 
was  the  old  doctor  of  Wokingham,  who  had  originally 
been  designated  for  the  post  of  Medical  Officer  of  the 
College.  Barford  had  started  in  life  as  his  errand 
boy  and  bottle  washer  and  had  gradually  been  ad- 
vanced to  become  his  medical  assistant  and  finally 
had  succeeded  to  his  practice,  and  at  his  strong  recom- 
mendation had  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  to 
Wellington  College.  Mr.  Weight  had  frequently  taken 
part  in  attending  at  the  Sanatorium  in  the  early  days 
of  the  College,  but  of  late  had  quite  given  up  coming 
and  indeed  had  retired  altogether  from  practice  except 
perhaps  with  a  few  very  old  friends  and  patients. 

I  at  once  left  the  Sanatorium  and  went  to  the 
Master's  Lodge  to  try  and  find  Benson  and  tell  him 
of  this  new  complication,  and  found  to  my  surprise 
that  I  could  not  see  him  as  he  was  upstairs  in  bed 
suffering  from  an  attack  of  severe  neuralgia  or  in- 
flammation in  the  face,  to  which  he  was  at  times  liable. 
However,  I  saw  Mrs.  Benson  and  told  her  my  story. 
She  was  most  anxious  that  Benson  should  sleep  and 
not  be  disturbed  as  he  had  been  in  pain  all  the  two 
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previous  nights  and  had  had  no  rest ;  but  feeling  that 
Barford's  illness  at  the  Sanatorium  needed  some  im- 
mediate action  taken  she  went  up  and  told  him.  She 
brought  back  a  message  to  me  desiring  me  to  go  back 
to  the  Sanatorium  and  try  and  catch  Mr.  Weight 
and  ask  him  to  come  up  to  the  Lodge  and  advise 
Benson  what  should  be  done.  But  when  I  returned 
to  the  Sanatorium  it  was  to  find  that  Mr.  Weight  had 
paid  his  visit  and  had  left.  Fortunately  he  had  not 
driven  over  but  had  come  by  train  and  was  returning 
the  same  way.  Accordingly  I  pursued  him  to  the 
Station  and  caught  him  and  delivered  my  message. 
But  it  had  been  pouring  all  the  afternoon  and  he  was 
quite  wet,  and  moreover  much  perturbed  at  the  state 
of  affairs.  Although  I  pressed  him  strongly  I  could  not 
prevail  on  him  to  come  back  with  me  and  see  Benson. 
I  was,  however,  so  urgent  that  he  almost  gave  wayj 
when  he  added  that  he  had  only  just  left  Barford 
and  was  no  doubt  full  of  infection,  and  that  it  would 
be  most  unwise  for  him  to  go  into  the  Lodge  and  see 
Benson  in  his  bedroom  or  be  anywhere  where  Mrs. 
Benson  and  their  young  children  might  come.  This 
staggered  me  as  I  knew  that  Spurling's  school  had 
been  so  severely  attacked  and  at  this  very  time  had 
several  boys  very  ill.  So  I  let  him  go  after  extracting 
a  promise  from  him  that  he  would  certainly  come  over 
early  next  day  and  make  a  point  of  coming  at  once 
to  Benson  and  consulting  with  him  as  to  what  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  to  do  Barford's  work. 

This  accordingly  he  did,  and  it  was  settled  that 
Mr.  Barford's  Assistant,  a  young  man  named  Robathan, 
of  the  usual  Medical  Student  type,  should  attend 
daily  at  the  Sanatorium  and  in  College  after  breakfast, 
and  that  Mr.  Weight  should  come  over  and  take  charge 
of  the  more  serious  cases  in  his  daily  list.  For  a  short 
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while  all  went  well.  As  long  as  Barf  or  d  himself  was 
in  the  Sanatorium  he,  relying  on  Miss  Darke's  reports, 
directed  the  management  of  the  boys  who  were  there, 
and  fortunately  the  scarlet  fever  did  not  spread.  We 
had  no  other  case  except  Grier  and  himself.  Grier 
had  been  sent  off  to  a  farm  at  Hurst  as  soon  as  the 
peeling  stage  was  reached,  and  as  soon  as  Mr.  Barford 
felt  equal  to  the  change  he  also  removed  from  the 
Sanatorium  to  his  house  at  Wokingham,  which  was 
no  doubt  the  proper  place  for  him  to  have  gone  as 
soon  as  he  found  out  what  he  was  sickening  for. 
Whether  it  was  that  the  care  of  Barford  had  been 
too  much  for  Miss  Darke,  or  whether  it  was  due  to 
Robathan's  inexperience,  it  presently  became  evident 
that  one  of  the  Boys  who  had  been  for  some  days  in 
the  Sanatorium  was  not  doing  at  all  well.  His  name 
was  Alban  and  he  was  a  Foundationer.  His  mother, 
a  widow,  lived  in  Jersey.  He  had  never  been  a  strong 
boy  and  seemed  to  be  suffering  from  a  feverish  attack 
combined  with  great  drowsiness.  As  Robathan  even 
with  Mr.  Weight's  aid  was,  or  seemed,  unable  to  diagnose 
his  malady,  Dr.  Wells,  the  best  medical  authority  in 
Reading  was  called  in.  Miss  Darke,  than  whom  no 
more  devoted  or  skilful  nurse  ever  lived,  transferred 
the  poor  boy  from  the  ordinary  sick  ward  to  her  own 
bedroom,  where  she  watched  him  night  and  day.  His 
Mother  came  in  obedience  to  my  letter,  but  all  was 
of  no  avail,  and  on  Thursday,  March  10th,  Alban 
died  of  "  effusion  of  serum  on  the  brain,"  having  been 
unconscious  for  some  days  perviously. 

On  the  following  Saturday,  March  19th,  Bishop 
Mackarness  held  his  first  Confirmation  in  the  College 
Chapel  in  the  forenoon  before  the  Boys'  dinner.  He 
arrived  rather  late  having  stopped  on  his  way  at  East- 
hampstead  to  go  round  the  newly  restored  or  really 
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newly  re-built  Church  which  the  Rector,  Osborne  Gordon 
(of  Christ  Church  Oxford  fame),  had  just  completed. 
The  result  was  that  we  were  nearly  two  hours  engaged 
in  the  service,  including  rather  more  than  half  an 
hour  during  which  we  waited  for  the  Bishop  to  come, 
and  were  not  out  of  Chapel  much  before  1  p.m.  This 
was  a  great  disappointment  to  those  Boys  whose 
friends  had  come  down  to  see  them  as  they  now  fre- 
quently did — since  the  Wellington  Hotel  had  been 
opened — for  the  Saturday  afternoon.  Amongst  other 
Boys  who  were  expecting  friends  was  Reginald  William 
Blackett-Ord,  whose  eldest  Brother  had  promised  to 
come  down  and  take  him  to  the  Hotel  and  give  him 
a  "  feed,"  together  with  his  great  chum,  Fisher.  Both 
were  in  the  Murray  Dormitory,  and  finding  that  the 
Confirmation  was  likely  to  be  prolonged,  B.-Ord  had 
gone  to  Mr.  Griffith,  the  Tutor  of  the  Murray,  and 
had  asked  him  whether  he  might  not  be  excused  atten- 
dance at  the  Confirmation  in  order  that  he  might  go 
down  to  the  station  and  meet  his  brother  who  was 
coming  by  a  train  due  at  12.15  p.m.  Griffith,  of 
course,  refused,  but  gave  him  leave  to  join  his  brother 
at  the  Hotel  immediately  after,  and  to  be  with  him 
all  the  afternoon.  So  he  and  his  friend  Fisher  joined 
the  elder  Blackett-Ord  at  the  Hotel,  where  he  enter- 
tained them  with  the  best  that  the  Inn's  resources 
afforded,  and  to  crown  all  shared  with  them  a  bottle 
of  champagne,  and  later  in  the  evening  went  back 
to  London. 

The  next  day  Reginald  Blackett-Ord  complained 
of  a  headache,  and  a  little  before  the  midday  service 
went  to  his  Tutor  and  asked  leave  to  be  absent  from 
it  on  that  ground.  Griffith  chaffed  him  a  little,  but 
having  elicited  the  fact  of  the  champagne  by  enquiry 
about  the  feast  on  the  previous  day,  thought  it  most 
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likely  that  the  wine  had  disagreed  with  him,  and  gave 
him  leave,  telling  him  he  might,  if  he  liked,  sit  in  his 
(Mr.  G.'s)  sitting-room  during  the  service.  B.-Ord, 
however,  said  he  would  rather  lie  down  on  his  bed 
in  his  own  cubicle  as  his  head  was  splitting.  Accord- 
ingly he  went  upstairs  to  the  Murray  Dormitory. 

Meanwhile  the  rest  of  us  went  to  Chapel,  where 
Benson  preached  an  admirable  sermon  on  Alban's 
death,  in  which  he  enlarged  on  the  fact  that  for  ten 
years  we  had  been  going  as  a  School  and  had  never 
lost  a  member  of  our  body  before,  and  then  one  of  the 
youngest  had  been  taken  from  us  quite  unexpectedly. 
The  lesson  therefore  was  plain  for  us  all. 

Much  impressed  the  congregation  dispersed.  One 
of  the  first  boys  to  enter  the  Murray  Dormitory  was 
J.  W.  Loxdale  who,  wanting  to  speak  to  Blackett- 
Ord,  rushed  into  his  cubicle,  as  soon  as  he  got  upstairs. 
To  his  horror  he  found  the  Boy  hanging  with  his  neck 
pressed  against  the  loop  of  the  window  cord  which 
was  used  to  pull  down  or  draw  up  the  upper  sash  of 
all  the  Dormitory  windows.  The  Boy's  legs  were 
doubled  up  so  that  his  feet  barely  touched  the  ground, 
and  he  had  slewed  round  sideways  and  was  quite  dead. 
Loxdale  did  not  stop  a  moment  but  rushed  off  yelling 
loudly  for  the  Dormitory  man,  who  came  running 
from  the  Bathroom.  He,  too,  left  the  body  as  it 
was  and  flew  downstairs  to  get  help.  What  happened 
next,  who  took  him  down,  and  laid  him  on  the  floor, 
I  never  heard.  I  did  not  hear  of  what  had  happened 
until  the  middle  of  the  Boys'  dinner  when  Airy  told  me. 
Mr.  Barford  was,  of  course,  at  Wokingham  and  not 
available.  Dr.  Orange,  the  second  in  command  at 
Broadmoor  Asylum,  was  hastily  summoned  and  came 
about  2  p.m.,  but  could  only  certify  that  the  Boy  was 
dead.  Meanwhile  Benson,  as  soon  as  the  matter  was 
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told  him,  at  once  sent  for  me,  and  as  soon  as  Dr.  Orange 
had  come  and  seen  the  body  we  had  it  conveyed  to 
the  Sanatorium.  I  shall  never  forget  how  calm  and 
collected  Benson  was  that  day.  He  went  into  the 
Mathematical  Class  Room,  and  there  carefully  took 
down  on  paper  the  exact  details  of  the  evidence  of 
all  who  last  had  seen  the  Boy  alive  and  first  seen  him 
dead.  He  was  able  to  ascertain  from  Fisher  the 
address  of  the  Brother  in  London,  and  directed  Griffith 
to  go  first  to  London  and  try  and  find  him  out,  and 
if  he  failed  he  was  to  go  on  to  Blackett-Ord's  home 
and  tell  his  Mother. 

The  question,  of  course,  arose  whether  this  catas- 
trophe was  due  to  an  accident  or  was  a  case  of  deliberate 
suicide.  An  inquest  was  held  and  the  verdict  was 
"  Accidental  Death."  I  had  never  myself  any  doubt 
about  it,  and  from  the  first  had  felt  sure  that  in  some 
way  the  Boy's  foot  had  slipped  and  the  cord  had 
suddenly  throttled  him.  About  a  year  or  so  before 
Mr.  Spurling  one  day  in  the  Masters'  Common  Room 
after  lunch  (where  the  windows  were  opened  in  the 
same  way)  had  amused  himself  by  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  window  and  leaning  his  chin  against  the 
bottom  of  the  noose.  Suddenly — in  a  moment — the 
cord  slipped  down  against  his  windpipe,  his  feet  simul- 
taneously slid  out  in  front  over  the  smooth  carpet. 
He  became  black  in  the  face  and  gave  a  convulsive 
gurgle,  but  uttered  no  other  sound.  I  was  sitting  at 
table  too  far  off  to  be  of  any  service,  but  seeing  his 
peril  I  at  once  shouted  to  the  master  nearest  him  : 
"Help  him,  he's  choking!"  Before,  however,  the 
master  so  addressed  could  run  to  his  aid  Spurling, 
by  a  desperate  muscular  effort,  righted  himself  and 
recovered  his  speech.  All  this  had  happened  in  a 
smaller  space  of  time  than  it  has  taken  me  to  write, 
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or  would  even  take  another  to  read  what  I  have 
written.  For  more  than  a  week  Spurling  had  a  bright 
red  line  across  his  widpipe,  and  found  a  difficulty  in 
swallowing  his  food.  Now  Spurling  was  a  full-grown 
man,  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age,  while  Blackett- 
Ord  was  tall  for  his  age — about  sixteen  years,  and 
Dr.  Orange  said  that  he  had  never  seen  so  delicately 
formed  a  windpipe  and  neck.  If,  as  I  believed,  and 
still  believe,  a  similar  accident  befell  him  as  had  hap- 
pened in  our  Common  Room  to  Spurling  a  few  years 
before,  then  it  was  all  plain,  the  poor  Boy  had  been 
unable  to  right  himself  and  had  died  in  a  moment. 
So  convinced  was  I  of  the  truth  of  my  conclusion 
that  I  wrote  a  careful  letter  to  Benson  describing 
Spurling's  accident  and  supporting  my  view  of  B.- 
Ord's  death.  This  letter  he  embodied  in  a  special 
report  which  he  made  to  the  Governors,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  it  has  been  preserved  with  other  Wellington 
Papers  which  he  kept. 

During  this  Lent  (if  not  before)  Benson  had  arranged 
for  the  Clerical  Masters  to  preach  short  "  sermonettes  " 
(as  he  called  them)  at  the  Sunday  evening  services, 
which  were  not  to  exceed  ten  minutes  in  length.  On 
this  Sunday,  however,  he  at  once  dispensed  with  the 
sermon  of  whatever  Master  whose  turn  it  was  to  preach, 
and  instead  he  himself  read  a  most  striking  address 
to  the  boys  on  the  terrible  event  which  had  happened 
amongst  us  that  day,  pointing  out  in  most  impressive 
language  the  shortness  of  life,  its  awful  responsibilities 
and  the  necessity  of  our  being  prepared  for  the  last 
great  change.  The  occurrence  of  these  two  deaths 
so  close  together,  and  in  particular  the  tragic  death 
of  the  second  Boy,  affected  us  all,  but  for  a  time  cer- 
tainly aged  Benson,  whose  nerves  were  always  most 
highly  strung,  and  on  whom  the  chief  strain  fell.  So 
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long  as  he  was  there  we  had  no  fears,  no  feeling  of 
responsibility.  We  were  ready  to  help  him,  whatever 
course  of  action  he  decided  upon,  because  we  had 
implicit  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  his  judgment 
and  the  wisdom  of  his  decisions. 

Speech  Day  this  year  does  not  call  for  any  very 
special  notice  except  that  it  was  the  first  occasion 
on  which  the  second  Duke  of  Wellington  visited  the 
College  in  his  capacity  as  Vice-President  of  the 
Governors.  From  the  first  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
like  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  had  been 
an  ex-officio  Governor  of  the  College.  But  hitherto 
he  had  never  taken  any  interest  in  the  School,  and 
had  studiously  avoided  having  anything  to  do  with 
us,  nor,  I  believe,  had  he  ever  attended  any  of  the 
Governors'  Meetings.  But  on  the  death  of  Lord 
Derby  the  Governors  had  elected  him  to  be  their  Vice- 
President,  and  from  that  moment  his  attitude  com- 
pletely changed.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he 
took  us  entirely  under  his  wing,  and  found  the  greatest 
possible  delight  and  pleasure  in  driving  over  from 
Strathfieldsaye  and  seeing  us  and  watching  our  ways. 
If  he  had  a  friend  or  visitor  staying  in  the  house  he 
was  sure  one  fine  morning  to  propose  to  him  a  visit 
to  Wellington  College,  and  would  drop  in  upon  Benson 
quite  unexpectedly  for  luncheon,  in  a  way  which, 
however  friendly,  could  not  but  be  sometimes  awkward 
and  embarrassing.  I  have  read  somewhere  (I  think 
in  an  article  in  Temple  Bar)  that  all  that  could  be 
said  of  the  second  Duke  of  Wellington  was  "  that  he 
had  inherited  a  Name  and  a  Nose."  Of  this  latter 
fact  there  could  be  no  doubt,  but  I  think  the  above 
statement  does  him  scant  justice.  Old  Mr.  Chance, 
who  was  a  very  good  judge  of  character,  after  observing 
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how  he  presided  at  one  or  two  Governors'  Meetings 
told  me  in  his  best  Cockney  dialect  that  he  was  "  a 
doosid  srewd  old  gentleman,"  and  it  was  not  long 
before  Benson  came  to  much  the  same  conclusion. 
But  of  one  thing  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Duke  became  intensely  fascinated  by  Benson,  and  his 
many  wonderful  "  dodges  "  (as  the  Duke  called  them) 
for  preserving  and  keeping  orderly  the  College  and  its 
grounds.  One  of  these  in  particular  always  tickled 
the  Duke's  fancy,  and  he  was  never  tired  of  pointing 
it  out  to  his  visitors.  On  the  North  front  of  the 
College  were  some  very  fine  Wellingtonias  which  had 
been  planted  there  by  the  Prince  Consort  himself  in 
1860,  a  time  when  Wellingtonias  were  much  rarer  in 
England  than  they  are  now.  As  they  grew  up  to 
be  trees  of  respectable  height  Benson  observed  that 
the  rooks,  especially  in  early  spring,  when  they  send 
out  their  pioneers  for  selecting  suitable  spots  for  their 
summer  colonies,  were  apt  to  select  the  tops  of  the 
Wellingtonias  as  suitable  perching  places  for  their 
sentinels.  Fearing  that  the  weight  of  these  lumbering 
birds  might  snap  off  the  tender  young  twigs  of  the 
apices  of  these  valuable  trees,  Benson  from  time  to 
time  directed  Richardson,  the  bailiff,  to  erect  close 
to  the  stems  a  stout  larch  pole  just  a  few  inches  higher 
than  the  top  of  each  Wellingtonia.  The  rooks  were 
thus  invited,  and  as  a  rule  cordially  accepted  the 
invitation  to  perch  upon  the  higher  post  of  observation, 
and  the  Wellingtonias  grew  steadily  upwards.  The 
only  difficulty  as  time  went  on  was  to  find  larch  poles 
sufficiently  tall  and  slender  to  keep  pace  with  the 
increasing  growth  of  the  Wellingtonias ;  and  the 
Duke  never  tired  of  chaffing  Benson  when  he  observed 
that  one  of  the  latter  had  overtopped  its  competitor. 
On  the  present  occasion  "  after  the  luncheon,  Sir 
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J.  Pakington,  after  an  eulogium  upon  our  lamented 
Vice-President,  proposed  the  health  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  The  Master,  in  proposing  '  the  Governors  ' 
mentioned  that  the  late  Earl  of  Derby  had  never  been 
absent  a  single  Speech  Day  till  failing  health  prevented 
his  coming.  He  also  alluded  to  the  increasing  pros- 
perity of  the  school,  and  its  intended  enlargement 
by  boarding  houses.  In  replying  to  a  speech  by  the 
Vice-President,  proposing  his  health  and  that  of  the 
Assistant  Masters,  Dr.  Benson  mentioned  the  good 
conduct  and  prosperity  of  old  Wellingtonias  in  India 
as  an  evidence  that  the  school  was  doing  its  work  ; 
he  spoke  forcibly  of  the  necessity  that  all  education 
should  be  based  upon  religious  instruction,  and  alluded 
to  the  solution,  which  our  experience  of  eleven  years 
supplied,  to  the  so-called  Religious  Difficulty  in  ele- 
mentary education." 

Early  in  the  summer  term  of  this  year  Dr.  Stallard 
paid  a  visit  to  the  College  as  Lancet  Commissioner. 
The  Lancet  had  for  some  time  past  sent  a  Commissioner 
round  to  all  the  Public  Schools  to  inspect  and  report 
upon  their  Sanitary  condition,  situation,  diet,  etc., 
and  all  matters  connected  with  their  hygiene.  Benson 
desired  me  to  accompany  him  as  his  aide-de-camp 
and  together  we  took  Dr.  Stallard  everywhere.  He 
made  a  most  searching  inspection  ;  and  went  minutely 
into  everything,  seeing  with  his  own  eyes  all  our  back 
places  and  odd  corners,  W.C.'s,  latrines,  drains,  sewage 
tanks,  ventilation,  heating  apparatus,  water  supply ; 
tasting  bread,  butter,  beer,  meat,  vegetables,  etc., 
and  noting  down  all  particulars  of  diet.  He  was 
immensely  struck,  as  everyone  must  be,  with  the 
healthiness  of  the  site.  The  fine  open  expanse  of  play- 
grounds and  the  College  estate,  with  the  practically 
(at  that  time)  unlimited  wild  heath  country  and  fir 
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woods  on  three  sides  of  it,  were  possessed  by  no  other 
School  in  England.  The  freedom  in  consequence  of 
the  every  day  life  of  our  boys,  their  power  of  roaming 
in  all  directions  in  out  of  school  hours  through  a  country 
in  which  they  could  do  comparatively  little  mischief 
and  from  which  they  could  derive  no  harm  from  un- 
desirable surroundings  must  be,  he  felt,  unique.  His 
praises  were  loud  and  unstinted.  It  was  not  until 
he  came  to  the  Sanatorium  that  he  found  any  fault, 
and  even  there  his  criticism  was  limited  to  one  con- 
sideration, viz.,  its  size.  This  he  at  once  pronounced 
to  be  quite  inadequate.  "  You  have  more  than  three 
hundred  boys,"  said  he.  "  What  do  you  do  if  at  any 
time  you  get  an  epidemic  of  infectious  disease,  chicken 
pox,  measles,  mumps,  scarlet  fever,  etc.  ?  As  far  as 
I  can  see  you  have  at  a  pinch,  accommodation  for  a 
little  over  thirty  boys,  that  is,  supposing  you  have 
only  one  of  these  diseases  at  a  time.  But  what  are 
you  going  to  do,  if  you  have  one  hundred  boys  ill, 
more  or  less  at  the  same  time,  and  that  not  with  a 
single  ailment  but  two  or  three  of  them,  say,  chicken 
pox,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever,  all  at  the  same  time  ? 
Such  a  contingency  is  quite  a  possible  one  and  needs 
a  larger  building  than  you  have  here.  It  does  not 
need  such  a  completely  finished  building,  but  a  build- 
ing of  some  sort,  even  if  it  be  not  much  better  than  a 
covered  shed,  you  must  and  ought  to  have."  It  was 
in  vain  that  we  assured  him  that  such  was  the  health 
of  Wellington  such  epidemics  never  came  to  us,  that 
only  a  few  years  before  we  had  had  a  visitation  of 
measles  and  had  found  the  present  Sanatorium  to 
provide  adequate,  if  not  ample,  accommodation.  Dr. 
Stallard  only  shook  his  head.  "  All  the  more  reason," 
said  he,  "  is  there  for  you  to  expect  such  an  inroad 
of  sickness  as  I  describe,  if  you  have  not  yet  had  it. 
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You  have  only  been  going  as  a  school  for  eleven  years 
and  you  have  not  always  had  three  hundred  Boys. 
A  Sanatorium  may  be  adequate  for  one  hundred,  but 
quite  insufficient  for  three  hundred  boys."  To  this, 
of  course,  we  had  nothing  to  answer,  but  it  was  the 
chief  fault  Dr.  Stallard  found.  He  had  rather  sniffed 
at  the  Sewage  tank  in  the  College  kitchen  garden, 
and  he  expressed  his  doubts  as  to  the  method  of  ven- 
tilating the  dormitories,  but  the  only  strong  criticism 
he  uttered  was  as  to  the  size  of  the  Sanatorium.  But 
whatever  fault  Dr.  Stallard  may  have  felt  bound  to 
find  as  Lancet  Commissioner  with  Wellington,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  of  all  the  Public  Schools  he  visited 
in  that  capacity,  Wellington  attracted  him  most  as 
a  suitable  place  of  education.  For  in  a  very  short 
time  he  applied  to  Benson  to  put  down  his  own  son's 
name  for  admission,  and  the  boy  accordingly  came 
to  us  in  Januray  1871,  and  stayed  with  us  for  more 
than  two  years. 

The  Lancet  published  Dr.  Stallard's  report  on  July  12 
1870.  In  forwarding  it  to  the  Governors  for  their 
consideration  at  their  annual  meeting  in  the  following 
February,  Benson  added  the  following  remarks  : — 

"  It  will  be  considered  satisfactory.  There  are 
three  suggestions  to  which  attention  is  directed  as 
calling  for  modification  : — 

I.  Improvements    in    the    Sanatorium.     (The    noble 
benefactor  who,  previously  to  the  appearance  of  this 
Report,  formed  the  plan  of  extending  and  improving 
the  Sanatorium  will  doubtless  communicate  his  kind 
intentions  to  the  Governors.) 

II.  The    Lessening    of    the    Sewage    Tank.     (Every 
object  proposed  to  be  removed  by  this  alteration  is 
effectively    removed    by   constant   cleansing,    and   Mr. 
Barford  has  undertaken  to  give  directions.) 
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III.  The  Chemical  Examination  of  the  Air  of  the 
Dormitories  shall  be  made." 

The  "  noble  benefactor  "  thus  incidentally  men- 
tioned above  was  our  new  Vice-President,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  Mr.  Barford  had  for  some  time  been 
complaining  that  the  Sanatorium  in  winter  could  not 
be  kept  at  an  even  temperature  as  the  wards  were 
only  heated  with  open  fireplaces.  In  cases  of  pneumonia 
he  had  found  that  the  recovery  of  one  or  two  patients 
had  been  materially  delayed  by  the  alternations  of 
temperature,  and  he  had  urged  the  Governors  to  put 
in  a  thorough  system  of  hot  water  heating  apparatus. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  also  no  doubt  heard  from 
Benson  of  Dr.  Stallard's  inspection  and  censure  of 
the  smallness  of  the  Sanatorium,  and  with  prompt 
and  liberal  kindness  he  at  once  offered  at  his  own 
expense  to  put  in  the  necessary  heating  apparatus 
and  to  build  two  large  additional  wards,  each  capable 
of  holding  ten  beds,  with  separate  lavatories,  W.C. 
and  bedrooms  for  trained  nurses.  The  cost  of  the 
whole  improvement  and  alteration  was  £850,  and  the 
buildings  were  completed  in  1872.  The  result  showed 
how  wise  Dr.  Stallard  had  been.  For  an  epidemic  of 
measles  suddenly  set  in  in  the  autumn  of  that  year, 
and  we  had  to  hustle  the  workmen  out  of  the  upper 
ward  in  order  to  put  in  beds  for  the  overflowing  number 
of  patients,  and  the  lower  ward  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  be  fit  for  use  before  it  was  full. 


FROM  A  BOY'S  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

For  the  moment  I  will  leave  Mr.  Penny's  notes 
and  insert  an  impression  of  how  the  School  appeared 
to  a  small  boy  who  went  to  Wellington  in  1870 : — 
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It  had  been  intended  that  I  should  go  to  Rugby, 
but  my  private  schoolmaster,  0.  C.  Waterfield,  who 
was  never  content  unless  all  his  first  class  got  scholar- 
ships, in  my  father's  absence  put  me  up  for  Wellington 
in  September  1869.  We  went  by  train  to  Wokingham, 
and  drove  over  to  the  College  in  a  ramshackle  vehicle. 

When  we  arrived  we  found  that  it  was  the  first  day 
of  the  Winter  term,  and  Dr.  Benson  was  too  busy  to 
see  us.  At  the  Porter's  Lodge  we  were  received  by 
old  Saunderson,  the  porter,  who,  with  a  rubicund 
face  and  a  scarlet  waistcoat  extended  by  a  well-lined 
belly,  suggested  a  Cambridge  Doctor  of  Divinity's 
hood  blown  out  in  the  wind.  He  informed  us  that 
candidates  for  the  scholarship  were  to  be  housed  in 
the  Sanatorium.  Thither  therefore  we  went,  and  I 
was  handed  over  to  the  care  of  dear,  good  Miss  Darke, 
who  was  at  that  time  matron.  She  was  somewhat 
worried  at  having  to  entertain  one  small  boy,  and 
on  the  arrival  of  a  member  of  the  School,  bringing 
another  candidate  for  the  scholarships,  handed  me 
over  to  him,  bidding"  him  take  us  and  show  us  the 
college.  Oddly  enough  it  was  H.  Finnis  whom  next 
term  I  found  to  be  head  of  my  dormitory. 

The  next  two  days  were  spent  in  examinations. 
They  left  me  cold,  as  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that 
I  was  going  to  Rugby,  and  I  treated  Dr.  Benson  in 
a  cavalier  way,  which  much  astonished  members  of 
the  school  who  were  in  for  the  scholarship,  and  subse- 
quently when  I  came  to  know  the  Master  better,  sent 
a  cold  shudder  down  my  back  at  my  callow  presumption. 

The  only  other  thing  I  think  worth  recording  is  our 
departure,  for  it  introduced  me  to  one  who  for  many 
years  was  a  well  known  character  to  Wellingtonians. 
The  aspirants  for  the  scholarship  were  mostly  sent 
down  to  the  station  in  the  Hotel  Bus,  on  to  which 
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climbed  a  foxy  looking  man  with  little  red  whiskers, 
who  greeted  us  with  "  Good  morning,  young  gentlemen, 
when  you  come  to  the  College  you  will  get  to  know 
me  better."  He  talked  to  us  volubly  all  the  way  to 
the  station  and  opened  our  eyes  to  the  wonders  in 
the  life  that  might  await  us,  and  impressed  us  greatly 
with  the  beneficent  influence  which  he  had  on  the 
Governors,  Dr.  Benson  and  the  school  at  large.  This 
was  the  great  Robert  Bunce,  generally  known  as 
Barber  Bunce,  as  it  was  in  that  capacity  in  which  he 
was  first  hired  to  Wellington,  having  given  up,  as  he 
said,  an  influential  position  in  Beading  as  Baptist 
minister.  In  the  early  days  of  the  School  he  had  a 
room  in  College  where  he  not  only  cut  hair  but  sold 
pictures  and  everything  that  the  "  young  gentlemen 
could  want."  By  this  time  he  had  a  shop  in  the 
slowly  growing  Crowthorne  from  which  he  made  huge 
profits  which  he  mostly  invested  in  land.  Both  he 
and  Mr.  Bishop,  who  had  now  ceased  to  be  writing 
master  and  second  music  instructor  and  possessed  a 
bookshop  near  the  station,  might  have  made  fortunes 
had  they  been  wise  in  their  generation.  The  name  of 
Bunce  will  bring  to  the  mind  of  many  O.W.'s  most 
amusing  memories,  but  I  have  no  time  to  recall  any 
of  them  here. 

In  1870  I  joined  and  was  put  into  the  Hardinge, 
one  of  the  new  dormitories  opened  in  1868.  They  were 
smaller  than  the  others,  and  the  entrance,  instead  of 
being  at  the  end,  was  in  the  middle  of  the  dormitory. 
The  result  of  this  was  that  the  rooms  opposite  the 
door  were  like  the  cave  of  Molus,  while  the  air  stag- 
nated round  those  at  either  end.  With  a  view  to 
ventilation  fire  places  had  been  put  at  each  end  in 
order  to  create  a  draught,  but  they  served  their  purpose 
but  poorly.  In  order  to  secure  more  circulation  of 
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air  the  Governors  decreed  that  never  more  than  three 
rooms  should  have  doors  to  them.  The  rest  were 
furnished  with  red  curtains  weighted  at  the  bottom 
with  a  sandbag.  These  cost  the  owner  of  the  room 
a  guinea,  but  they  were  a  sorry  compensation  for  a 
door,  and  if  there  happened  to  be  ragging  in  the  passage 
one's  privacy  was  apt  to  be  disturbed  by  the  opponents 
falling  through  the  curtain,  more  often  than  not  bring- 
ing the  bar  with  them. 

We  had  difficulties  with  regard  to  games,  for  in 
those  days  twenty-five  a  side  were  played  in  football 
matches,  and  we  had  only  twenty-one,  of  whom  some 
were  delicate  boys  attracted  by  the  fact  that  we  had 
fires  at  each  end  of  the  Dormitory,  and  could  never 
gather  more  than  fifteen,  several  of  whom  were  little 
shrimps  like  myself.  This  was  the  cause  of  great 
rivalry  between  us  and  the  Combermere,  for  whichever 
was  successful  in  beating  the  other  secured  the  privilege 
of  being  thoroughly  thrashed  by  a  big  dormitory  which 
happened  to  be  bottom  of  the  list.  This  was  rectified 
in  1871,  when  0.  Airy,  Esq.,  was  tutor,  as  the  two 
dormitories  were  combined  for  purposes  of  games, 
and  were  known  as  the  United. 

My  tutor,  the  Rev.  S.  N.  Tables,  was  a  man  of 
eccentric  character.  At  Oxford  he  took  two  firsts 
in  Mods.,  after  which  he  took  to  playing  the  piano 
and  did  nothing  in  Greats,  though  he  became  a  fellow 
of  his  College.  He  had  a  gigantic  memory,  and  a  very 
keen  wit,  an  excellent  teacher  when  in  the  humour, 
but  capable  of  worrying  the  life  out  of  a  boy.  He 
was  very  much  a  man  of  moods,  would  avoid  my 
room  for  three  weeks,  then  express  surprise  at  not 
having  seen  me  and  ask  me  to  tea.  It  was  the  same 
when  later  he  was  head  of  Common  Room  ;  at  times 
he  would  keep  the  table  in  roars  of  laughter,  but  if 
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the  spirit  of  Saul  was  on  him  woe  to  the  young  David 
who  tried  to  play  the  harp  to  him,  for  he  would  hurl 
at  him  a  dart  that  shrivelled  him  up.     He   was  an 
exact  and  punctual  tutor,  whereby  I  mean  he  set  many 
lines  which  he  collected  in  Hall  at  dinner,  appearing 
suddenly   before   the   delinquent   with   the   tip   of   his 
tongue  curling  round  his  pencil — "  My  lines."     If  they 
were  not  produced  he  turned  sharply  on  his  heel  with 
the  remark  "  doubled,"  and  retired  making  an  entry 
to  that  effect  in  a  neat  little  note  book  which  he  always 
carried.     He  was  punctual  :    he  came  round  the  Dor- 
mitory  hastily   after   Chapel,   visiting   such   rooms   as 
appealed  to  him  for  the  moment.     He  came  up  again 
at  about  eleven,  coming  up  the  stairs  on  tiptoe,  swiftly 
throwing  open  the  door  and  leaping  into  the  middle 
of  the   Dormitory,   which   I  explained  above   had  its 
door  placed  in  the  Middle.     It  was  this  peculiar  feat 
which  earned  for  him  the  nickname  of  the  "  Jaguar." 
This  visit  practically  settled  our  bed  hour.     I  speak 
only  of  the  prefects  and  the  Upper  School  represented 
by  myself.     When  our  gas  went  out  we  emerged  from 
our  rooms  and  sat  round  the  fire  (in  winter),  working 
or  talking  as  the  case  might  be.     Of  late  years  much 
has  been  said  medically  of  boys  getting  plenty  of  sleep. 
I  did  not  find,  however,  that  I  suffered  ;    for  I  was 
a  sorry  weakling  when  I  came  and  left  quite  strong. 
But  to  continue.     At  first  everything  seemed  very 
vast  and  strange.     I  found  the  hours  in  school  and  in 
chapel  very  long,  and  the  bodily  sustenance  supplied 
not   very  ample   or  very   appetizing.     We   had  coffee 
and  milk  mixed,  a  hunk  of  bread  and  a  diminutive 
pat  of   butter  ;  the   same  for  the  evening   meal,  sub- 
stituting tea  for  coffee.     At   1.30  meat  and  pudding, 
each  table  in  turn  having  resurrection  hash.     I  do  not 
think  that  the  steward,  Mr.  Tanner,  was  very  efficient. 
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He  was  a  tall  handsome  looking  man  with  ambrosial 
whiskers,  and  always  wore  a  flower  in  his  button  hole. 
He  might  have  passed  for  a  cavalry  officer,  but  his 
control  of  the  servants  who  were  a  rough  untidy  lot 
was  distinctly  feeble. 

The  next  thing  that  I  had  to  confront  was  Football, 
which,  by  Dr.  Benson's  orders,  was  compulsory  on 
Saturdays.  There  were  only  two  grounds.  On  Big 
Side  the  game  was  limited  to  thirty  aside,  the  rest 
played  on  little  side.  Those  who  did  not  join  in  the 
game  had  to  walk  round  the  field  mostly  muffled  in 
rugs.  This  latter  I  was  assured  was  the  best  thing 
to  do,  but  after  one  day's  trial  of  it  I  joined  the  general 
mass  that  herded  round  the  ball  and  assisted  in  my 
feeble  way  to  swell  the  scrimmages  which  occupied 
most  of  the  hour,  as  the  mass  was  so  dense  that  those 
playing  behind  had  little  opportunity  of  handling  the 
ball.  To  boys  at  Wellington  now  who  have  thirteen 
football  grounds  this  arrangement  would  appear  some- 
what primitive. 

The  thing  that  impressed  me  most  during  my  first 
term  was  the  Doctor's  review.  Benson  appeared  in 
each  classroom  in  turn,  and  reviewed  the  form,  the 
unfortunate  teacher  sitting  beside  him  almost  in  as 
great  a  funk  as  the  boys  themselves.  At  the  end  of 
the  hour,  the  success  of  which  depended  partly  on 
Benson's  views  on  the  capability  of  the  teacher,  partly 
on  the  temper  in  which  he  happened  to  be,  he  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  of  the  form  ;  but  he  was  never 
pleased  with  every  one,  and  those  on  whom  he  did 
not  look  with  favour  had  to  bring  him  a  note  on  the 
following  Saturday.  The  unfortunates  presented  them- 
selves in  the  Sixth  Class  Room,  while  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Sixth  were  doing  an  unseen.  If  the  note  was 
good  the  bearer  was  manumitted,  if  moderate  warned 
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and  told  to  bring  another,  if  unsatisfactory  he  was 
turned  aside  to  wait.  When  the  Doctor  had  finished 
reading  the  notes  he  set  to  work  on  the  rejected,  who 
often  numbered  sixteen  or  more  and  proceeded  to 
thrash  them  across  the  back  with  a  vigour  that  was 
often  detrimental  to  the  coat.  Much,  as  I  suggested 
above,  depended  on  the  humour  in  which  he  was. 
If  it  were  good  his  lessons  in  the  Sixth  were  interesting 
and  inspiring,  if  it  were  bad  they  produced  some  of 
the  most  miserable  hours  I  have  ever  spent.  I  was 
two  years  in  the  Lower  Sixth  and  one  in  the  Upper 
with  him.  I  was  very  timid,  and  he  had  an  ingrained 
idea  that  I  wanted  stimulating.  Consequently  he  made 
me  a  butt,  and  my  days  were  often  spent  in  misery 
and  ink.  I  shall  never  forget  one  eventful  Monday. 
We  saw  in  the  Times  Dr.  Benson  had  the  honour  of 
preaching  before  the  Queen,  and  spent  the  night  at 
the  Castle.  "  Joy  !  he  can't  get  back  for  a  Thucydides 
lesson  at  10,"  and  so  we  went  away  each  to  our  sundry 
attractions,  and  the  Greek  historian  remained  unopened. 
But  we  did  not  know  our  Benson.  He  started  early 
and  returned  to  Wellington  in  a  cattle  truck,  which 
had  not  improved  his  temper,  as  one  could  see  by  his 
face  when,  at  10  a.m.  punctually,  he  sailed  into  the 
Sixth  Class  Room.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe 
the  rest.  Life  in  those  days  was  still  rather  rough, 
and  I  doubt  if  any  man  but  Benson  could  have  moulded 
from  such  crude  material  a  great  Public  School.  In 
this  he  was  greatly  aided  by  his  presence,  and  by  his 
fury.  Nearly  everyone  quailed  before  him,  and  he 
beat  down  ruthlessly  any  defence  a  boy  tried  to  make. 
I  can  only  remember  one  occasion  in  which  he  did 
not  come  off  conqueror.  Five  boys  were  reported  to 
him  for  using  saloon-pistols  in  Cox  Wood.  They  left 
it  to  one  of  them,  W.,  to  take  charge  of  their  defence. 
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"  Were  you  using  Saloon  Pistols  ?  "  "  Yes,  sir,  we 
were.  You  preached  such  a  beautiful  sermon  last 
Sunday,  in  which  you  told  us  to  put  temptation  away 
from  us,  so  we  said  among  ourselves,  we  have  got  all 
those  cartridges,  the  best  thing  to  do  will  be  to  go 
into  Cox  Wood  and  fire  them  off.  Then  we  shall 
have  no  more  temptation."  The  defence  was  ac- 
cepted. It  might  be  imagined  from  what  I  have 
said  as  yet  that  Dr.  Benson  was  a  mere  tyrant.  That 
is  far  from  true  :  there  was  a  fascination  about  his 
character,  and  he  had  the  power  of  rousing  enthusiasm 
in  many  around  him,  which  attached  boys  to  him, 
and  I  shall  never  forget  when,  in  1873,  he  assembled 
the  Prefects  and  told  them  that  he  was  going  to  take 
other  work  at  Lincoln,  several,  whom  one  thought  least 
likely  to  regret  his  departure,  burst  into  tears. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

1871-1873 

TT7E  now  come  to  the  last  period  of  Dr.  Benson's 
rule,  years  that  were  marked  by  the  steady 
prosperity  of  the  School  and  increased  friction  between 
Dr.  Benson  and  a  certain  section  of  the  Governors, 
who  seemed  to  regard  him  as  growing  too  powerful. 
His  report  to  the  Governors  in  1871  was  a  long  one, 
but  there  were  two  points  on  which  he  particularly 
insisted.  The  profits  on  the  School  for  the  last  year 
had  exceeded  £4,000,  and  he  suggested  that  the  bulk 
of  it  should  be  spent  in  increasing  the  Masters'  salaries. 
Then  he  urged  that  the  Governors  should  borrow  money 
and  purchase  a  considerable  extent  of  ground  sur- 
rounding the  estate ;  on  this  he  was  insistent  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  decoying  Governors  down  and  taking 
them  over  the  ground.  The  value  of  land  had  gone 
up  from  £40  an  acre  in  1863,  when  the  Governors  had 
purchased  the  first  instalment  of  land,  to  £100  an  acre. 
For  some  time  they  demurred,  until  Dr.  Benson  con- 
vinced them  that  with  their  annual  profit  they  could 
soon  pay  back  to  the  Bank  of  England  the  £13,000 
required  for  the  acquisition  of  land — at  last  they 
yielded. 

Two  enormous  advantages  were  secured  to  the  College 
by  this  purchase,  which  were  foreseen  at  the  time. 
Firstly,  the  College  estate  was  compactly  rounded  off 
by  the  South-Eastern  Railway,  and  on  the  South-east 
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by  a  well-defined  road,  by  which  means  the  advance 
of  objectionable  cottages  to  the  near  proximity  of  the 
College  was  completely  checked  for  ever.  Secondly, 
a  proper  outlet  with  adequate  space  and  fall  were 
secured  for  the  College  Sewage.  In  a  very  short  time 
we  had  eighteen  acres  under  cultivation  and  a  sewage 
farm,  instead  of  the  limited  area  of  the  College  Kitchen 
garden.  Moreover,  this  farm  was  at  some  distance 
from  the  College,  instead  of  being  bounded  on  two 
sides  by  the  main  road  and  chief  footpath  from  the 
College  Station,  so  that  the  noses  of  parents  and  friends 
visiting  the  College  were  no  longer  saluted  with 
unsavoury  whiffs  and  odours  on  their  way  up  from 
the  railway. 

I  return  to  Mr.  Penny's  notes  : — 

But  far  the  greatest  advantage  was  the  securing 
of  the  conical  hill  of  Edgebarrow  within  the  circuit  of 
the  College  Estate,  though  its  special  future  use  was 
not  foreseen  at  the  time.  When  in  1883  a  scare  arose 
about  the  purity  of  the  College  drinking  water,  and 
Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  C.E.,  was  called  in  to  remodel 
our  sewerage  and  system  of  drainage,  he  at  once  seized 
upon  Edgebarrow  as  a  site  for  a  large  tank  in  which 
many  days'  supply  of  water  could  be  stored  which 
would  enable  the  College  drains  to  be  flushed  at  intervals 
in  term  time.  And  at  the  same  time,  by  a  most  ingenious 
arrangement  of  internal  walls,  every  particle  of  water 
in  its  passage  through  the  tank  became  thoroughly 
oxygenated  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  By  this 
means  the  quality  of  the  water  for  drinking  was  much 
improved  and  it  ceased  to  have  its  extraordinary 
affinity  for  all  metal  with  which  it  came  in  contact, 
so  that  our  cisterns  and  water-pipes  were  no  longer 
liable^to  be  eaten  through  or  filled  up  with  rust  every 
four  or  five  years.  And,  besides  this,  the  top  of  Edge- 
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barrow  proved  to  be  capped  with  a  valuable  bed  of 
very  fine  gravel  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  so  that 
even  before  Mr.  Latham's  occupation  of  it  the  roads 
of  the  College  Estate  were  for  two  several  seasons 
renewed  and  immensely  improved  by  the  material 
derived  from  it,  and  the  excavation  of  the  ground  for 
Mr.  Latham's  large  brick  reservoir,  so  far  from  being 
a  heavy  expense,  became  in  this  way  an  abundant 
supply  of  valuable  road  material. 

As  Waterloo  Day  fell  this  year  on  a  Sunday  the 
Speeches  were  held  on  Monday,  June  19th.  Amongst 
the  distinguished  visitors  on  that  occasion  were  Baron 
and  Baroness  Gudin,  who  came  as  guests  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  Baron  Gudin  was  an  eminent  French 
Painter,  who  had  been  employed  at  one  time  by  Louis 
Philippe  to  decorate  the  interior  of  Versailles,  where 
he  had  painted  a  series  of  scenes  representing  the  naval 
history  of  France,  and  he  took  great  interest  in  all 
questions  relating  to  art.  Early  in  1870  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  presented  to  the  College  a  colossal  bust 
in  bronze  by  Wyatt  of  his  father,  the  Great  Duke. 
It  had  been  Wyatt's  study  for  the  equestrian  statue 
which  formerly  stood  upon  the  arch  in  front  of  Apsley 
House.  On  its  first  arrival  at  Wellington  it  had  been 
erected  at  the  Duke's  expense  upon  a  very  handsome 
block  of  pink  marble  in  the  centre  of  the  front  quad- 
rangle. Here  it  proved  to  be  a  great  nuisance.  Boys 
were  continually  running  up  against  it  or  being  pushed 
backwards  upon  it  in  the  hurry  and  scurry  of  Callings 
Over.  During  the  winter  evenings  at  night,  when 
fog  or  rain  prevailed,  it  was  not  visible,  and  boys 
running  across  the  quadrangle  to  the  Porter's  Lodge 
fell  foul  of  it.  We  were  therefore  very  anxious  to  get 
it  shifted  to  a  more  suitable  resting-place.  Fortunately 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  from  the  first  was  not  satisfied 
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with  the  site.  Although  the  head  was  colossal  in  size 
and  the  pedestal  in  due  proportion,  the  height  of  the 
College  Dormitories  on  two  sides  of  it  gave  a  mean 
and  grotesque  appearance  to  what  appeared  to  be  a 
dwarf -like  representation  of  the  Great  Duke — a  sort  of 
Quilp  in  bronze  and  marble — all  head  and  no  legs. 
On  a  former  visit  Baron  Gudin,  as  soon  as  he  saw  it, 
at  once  condemned  the  position,  and  pointed  out  that 
such  a  bust  needed  elevation,  and  must  be  looked  at 
from  below.  He  suggested  that  it  should  be  placed 
on  the  apex  of  the  pediment  over  the  door  of  the  Great 
School.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  there  it  still 
stands.  Its  removal  not  long  before  Speech  Day 
satisfied  all  parties — the  Duke,  Baron  Gudin,  and 
ourselves. 

For  the  first  time  the  Latin  Recitations  were  made 
in  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  proper  pronunciation. 
Benson  had  eagerly  welcomed  the  movement  in  its 
favour,  and  had  urged  upon  all  his  Form  Masters  to 
follow  his  example  and  adopt  it  throughout  the  school. 
And  in  his  speech  after  lunch  he  humorously  said  that 
as  he  sat  on  the  dais  that  morning  the  moment  that 
Teesdale  began  reciting  the  Latin  Prose  Prize  Compo- 
sition the  Chaplain  General  (Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig),  who 
as  a  Scotchman  had  pronounced  from  his  boyhood  all 
the  Latin  vowels  like  a  Frenchman — eagerly  whispered 
into  his  right  ear  his  intense  satisfaction  at  the  change, 
while  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  (Dr.  Atlay),  who  sat  on 
his  left  hand,  had  intimated  with  a  suppressed  groan 
of  agony  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  go  out  of  the 
world.  The  Bishop  was  not  alone  in  objecting.  Lord 
Talbot  de  Malahide,  one  of  the  Parents  present  as  a 
guest,  remarked  that  perhaps  the  new  pronunciation 
was  right  as  to  the  vowels,  but  he  doubted  whether 
we  knew  for  certain  what  was  the  true  way  of  pro- 
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nouncing  the  consonants,  and  he  hoped  we  had  not 
been  too  precipitate  in  making  the  change. 

Three  days  after  Speech  Day  was  held  the  Triennial 
O.W.  Dinner  (June  22nd)  at  Willis'  Rooms,  with 
Captain  Boughey,  the  first  Head  Boy  of  the  School, 
in  the  chair.  I  remember  well  that  as  we  went  up  by 
train  we  passed  through  one  of  the  largest  heath  fires 
I  have  ever  seen.  The  month  was  one  of  extreme 
heat  and  dryness,  and  therefore  the  fire,  once  kindled, 
swept  over  the  ground  with  more  than  its  wonted 
quickness.  "  About  seventy  Old  Wellingtonians  were 
present,  including  four  out  of  the  original  fifty,  who 
came  when  the  College  was  first  opened.  The  universi- 
ties, the  army,  the  law,  and  commerce  were  represented, 
but  not  the  church  or  the  navy."  We  were  only  able 
to  get  a  late  train  as  far  as  Windsor,  and  then  drove 
across  Windsor  Park,  along  Ascot  Heath,  reaching  the 
College  in  broad  daylight.  Parting  with  Benson  at 
his  garden  gate,  I  entered  College  by  the  "  Path  of 
Duty  "  door,  and  went  to  bed  for  two  hours,  and  he 
— well,  I  think  it  most  probable  that  he  never 
went  to  bed  at  all,  but  took  a  bath  and  at  once  set  to 
work,  perhaps  wrote  a  page  or  two  of  his  book  on 
St.  Cyprian. 

At  the  end  of  the  Midsummer  Term,  1871,  Benson 
gave  a  Fives  Challenge  Shield  for  competition  between 
the  Dormitories.  The  Wellingtonian  for  October  1871, 
thus  speaks  of  it  (p.  295)  : — 

"It  is  an  ornament  any  one  may  be  proud  of  having 
in  his  room,  and  we  all  ought  to  congratulate  ourselves 
most  heartily  on  the  possession  of  it.  Instead  of  another 
unsightly  pewter,  we  have  a  real  work  of  art.  It  is 
a  copy  from  a  work  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
border  represents  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son, 
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while  in  the  centre  is  a  figure  of  Temperantia.  The 
execution  is  remarkably  fine,  and  will  bear  the  closest 
inspection,  and  when  seen  from  a  little  distance  the 
whole  looks  very  handsome."  * 

The  end  of  the  term  was  also  marked  by  the  dis- 
appearance from  the  Sanatorium  of  the  well-known 
figure  of  Miss  Darke,  to  whom  I  have  alluded  in  a 
former  page.  She  had  been  Matron  to  the  College 
from  its  first  opening  in  January  1859.  At  first  the 
sole  Matron  in  College,  she  had  charge  not  only  of  all 
the  Boys'  wardrobes,  but  also  was  expected  to  see  to 
all  their  ailments.  After  the  Sanatorium  was  built 
she  was  placed  there  in  charge  of  it  early  in  1862,  and 
her  place  in  College  as  head  of  the  Linen  Department 
and  female  servants  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
a  second  Matron  in  College,  Mrs.  Green,  to  whom  I 
have  also  alluded  in  another  page.  The  Wellingtonian 
(October  1871,  p.  295)  said  truly  that  it  was  "  unneces- 
sary to  record  the  skill  and  patience  which  she  brought 
to  bear  on  her  arduous  and  often  painful  duties,  or  the 
kindness  and  attention  she  invariably  bestowed  (on  all 
her  patients),  without  allowing  her  own  weak  health  in 
any  way  to  interfere  with  them."  The  weak  health 
was  to  a  great  extent  due  to  a  very  severe  illness  brought 
on  by  blood  poisoning.  In  dressing  a  boy's  finger 
which  had  festered  a  portion  of  the  pus  infected  her 
hand  so  badly  that  she  barely  escaped  amputation  of 
one,  if  not  more  than  one,  of  her  fingers.  As  it  was, 
she  was  maimed  for  life.  At  Benson's  earnest  solicita- 
tion the  Governors  gave  her  a  pension  of  £40  a  year, 
which  I  believe  she  still  lives  to  enjoy. 

The  Midsummer  Vacation  was  this  year  lengthened 
by  Benson  on  his  own  responsibility  by  a  week,  and  a 
corresponding  period  deducted  from  the  next  Christmas 
holidays. 
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After  the  boys  had  left  in  August  Benson  learned 
that  the  troops  were  to  be  encamped  for  the  Autumn 
Manoeuvres  within  two  miles  of  the  College  in  the  week 
fixed  for  the  boys'  return.  He  therefore  lost  no  time 
in  consulting  Lord  Eversley  on  the  subject  of  the 
advisability  of  our  meeting  on  the  usual  day  under 
the  circumstances,  and  with  his  concurrence  postponed 
it  for  a  week,  reporting  the  matter  to  the  Governors 
at  their  annual  meeting  in  the  following  spring.  The 
camp  was  formed  on  and  about  Hartford  Bridge  Flats  ; 
the  ponds  at  Yateley  Hall,  amongst  other  sources, 
supplying  the  chief  watering  place  for  the  horses,  for 
whose  accommodation  a  series  of  wooden  drinking 
troughs  were  erected  all  round  the  grounds  of  the 
Hall  on  the  road  which  bounds  it  on  the  side  of  the 
ponds.'  Experience  showed  that  Benson  had  been 
unduly  alarmed  as  to  any  complications  which  might 
arise  from  the  proximity  of  the  camp  to  Wellington  ; 
and  in  later  years  we  even  went  so  far  as  to  welcome 
a  battalion  of  Highlanders  and  accommodate  them 
on  the  Rockies. 

The  year  1872  was  the  last  complete  year  of  Benson's 
Headmastership,  and  never  was  the  College  more 
prosperous  or  in  better  working  order.  The  successes 
of  our  boys  at  both  the  Universities,  at  Woolwich  and 
Sandhurst,  and  at  the  Indian  Civil  Engineering  College 
of  Cooper's  Hill,  showed  how  well  both  the  Classical 
and  Modern  Sides  of  the  School  were  repaying  the  long 
and  careful  and  anxious  zeal  which  Benson  had  be- 
stowed upon  it  since  the  day  that  the  College  first 
opened  in  January  1859. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  Governors 
would  have  at  last  recognized  the  kind  of  man  they  had 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  as  their  first  Head  Master, 
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and  would  have  given  him  a  free  hand  at  all  events 
in  that  portion  of  school  management  which  belongs 
peculiarly  to  the  office  of  Head  Master — the  internal 
discipline  of  the  College.  But  it  proved  to  be  far 
otherwise.  It  really  seemed  as  if  the  Governors  thought 
Benson,  who  had  rescued  the  College  from  financial 
disaster  for  them,  was  becoming  too  powerful  and 
likely  to  concentrate  the  entire  management  into  his 
own  hands.  And  they  seem  to  have  hastened  to  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  check  any  proposal  for 
the  development  of  the  College  which  he  made  to  them, 
and,  what  was  far  worse,  they  tried  to  reverse  and 
overrule  his  action  as  Head  Master  in  dealing  promptly 
and  decisively  with  a  grave  moral  offence  on  the  part 
of  three  boys  on  the  Foundation. 

I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  the  details  of  this  unpleasant 
matter,  though  I  have  read  it  in  extenso.  Stated 
shortly,  this  is  what  happened.  Three  Foundationers 
had  been  guilty  of  grave  immorality.  Benson  wrote 
to  their  people  offering  them  the  opportunity  of  with- 
drawing their  boys,  otherwise  he  would  be  under  the 
necessity  of  reporting  the  matter  to  the  Governors, 
when  they  would  probably  be  expelled.  The  three 
parties  acquiesced  in  Benson's  suggestion,  but  later 
one  of  them  appealed  to  the  Secretary,  and  Benson 
was  summoned  by  the  Governors  to  discuss  the  matter. 
On  arriving  he  was  not  invited  to  state  his  case,  but 
ordered  to  receive  the  boys  back  as  a  matter  of  grace. 
Benson  pleaded  that  he  must  have  time  to  consider 
his  action,  and  the  Governors  consented  to  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  meeting  for  a  short  time.  After  consulting 
Dr.  Temple,  then  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Benson  drew  up 
a  masterful  letter,  which  built  a  bridge  for  the  Governors 
to  recede  from  their  position  by  suggesting  that  the 
boys  should  not  lose  the  benefit  of  the  Foundation, 
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but  that  their  education  should  be  paid  for  elsewhere  : 
at  the  same  time  he  enclosed  a  statement  of  the  case 
which  he  had  sent  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  (late  head 
master  of  Rugby),  and  to  the  Head  Masters  of  Eton, 
Harrow,  Winchester,  and  Marlborough,  all  of  whom 
supported  his  action.  His  letter  concluded  : — 

"  I  can  find  no  reason  to  replace  them  by  my  own 
delegated  authority  as  Head  Master.  If  the  Governors, 
therefore,  are  of  opinion  that  they  should  be  restored, 
I  must,  with  the  greatest  and  most  entire  deference  to 
them,  request  them  to  replace  them  in  the  School  by 
the  exercise  of  their  own  superior  authority.  My  part 
will  be  simply  to  promise  that  when  there  they  shall 
receive  every  kindly  and  improving  influence." 

The  Governors  yielded,  but  with  little  grace.  They 
did  not  ask  Dr.  Benson  to  come  in  and  see  them,  but 
sent  a  message  by  the  Secretary  to  say  that  the  boys 
would  not  return  to  the  school.  Thus  Benson  won  the 
day,  but  the  treatment  he  had  received  entered  as 
iron  into  his  soul,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  deter- 
mined to  give  up  his  position  as  soon  as  an  opportunity 
should  occur. 

Such  an  opportunity  came  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Dr.  Benson  had  long  been  familiar  with  Christopher 
Wordsworth,  whose  son  John  (subsequently  Bishop  of 
Salisbury)  had  joined  the  Wellington  Staff  in  I860. 
On  Wordsworth's  elevation  to  the  episcopate  of  Lincoln, 
he  made  Dr.  Benson  one  of  his  examining  chaplains, 
and  Prebendary  of  Heydom-cum-Walton.  On  Decem- 
ber 9  1872,  he  offered  Dr.  Benson  the  Chancellorship 
of  his  cathedral.  At  first  the  offer  was  clogged  by 
certain  conditions,  and  Dr.  Benson  wrote  back  that  he 
could  not  accept  it  with  those  conditions  attached, 
but  that  if  the  Bishop  liked  to  repeat  it  without  any 
conditions,  and  allow  him  to  carry  out  his  own  ideas 
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of  the  duties  of  the  office,  he  would  gladly  accept  it. 
The  Bishop  had  perfect  confidence  in  Dr.  Benson,  and 
renewed  the  offer  unconditionally. 

I  will  leave  Mr.  Penny  to  tell  the  rest  of  the  tale. 

While  the  negotiations  were  in  progress  Benson 
said  nothing  to  me  or  to  any  of  his  staff.  The  term 
rapidly  drew  near  its  end,  and  the  usual  school  Concert 
took  place  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  December  15th. 
The  following  morning,  which  was  the  last  day  of 
term,  he  sent  for  me  suddenly  to  go  to  his  house  about 
10  a.m.  I  did  not  find  him  in  his  Study,  and  on  inquiry 
was  shown  upstairs  to  his  dressing-room,  where  he  sat 
at  a  table  covered  with  papers.  I  little  expected  the 
cause  of  his  summoning  me,  and  rather  wondered  at 
his  receiving  me  where  he  did.  I  was  not  long  left  in 
doubt.  He  asked  me  to  sit  down,  and  then  said 
simply  :  "I  have  sent  for  you  to  tell  you  that  I  am 
going  to  leave  Wellington."  "  Leave  Wellington  ?  " 
I  cried.  "  Impossible  !  "  He  went  on  quite  calmly. 
"  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  has  offered  me  the  Chancellor- 
ship of  his  Cathedral,  and  I  have  accepted  it.  I  shall 
cease  to  be  Head  Master  here  after  next  Midsummer 
term."  It  was  a  bolt  out  of  the  blue,  and  I  was  stunned. 
At  first  I  hung  down  my  head  and  could  say  nothing. 
I  could  not  restrain  my  tears,  which  fell  profusely,  in 
spite  of  every  effort  on  my  part  to  keep  them  back. 
As  I  sat  weeping  before  him,  he,  struck  I  suppose  at 
my  depth  of  feeling  of  loyalty  and  affection  towards 
him,  rose  from  his  chair,  and  coming  across  to  where 
I  sat,  kissed  me  on  the  forehead  in  silence.  At  last  I 
found  words  to  speak.  "  Are  you  sure,"  said  I,  "  that 
you  have  done  right  in  accepting  this  Canonry  ?  You 
are  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  this.  Ought  you  to 
leave  Wellington  for  anything  except  a  Deanery  ? 
I  should  have  liked  to  see  you  a  Bishop,  but  that  I 
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know  you  want  rest  sadly,  and  that  you  would  get  as 
a  Dean.  It  is  sure  to  come  if  you  will  only  wait. 
Besides,"  I  added,  "  have  you  considered  the  matter 
financially  ?  You  have  only  just  succeeded  in  attain- 
ing to  your  proper  income  here  as  Head  Master  after 
all  these  years  of  work — £2,000  a  year — and  you  are 
going  to  sacrifice  one  half  of  that  by  going  to  a  Canonry 
at  Lincoln — just  at  the  time  when  Martin  and  Arthur's 
education  will  cost  you  every  penny  you  can  spare." 
But  it  was,  of  course,  of  no  use  saying  anything.  He 
had  counted  the  cost,  arid  his  mind  was  made  up. 
So  I  ceased  troubling  him.  "  I  shall  have  a  Masters' 
Meeting  at  12,  and  meanwhile  you,  my  dear  Penny, 
must  get  a  Bradshaw  and  make  out  my  trains  for 
Alderley  Edge  in  Cheshire,  for  I  must  go  off  with  the 
boys  by  the  first  train  to-morrow."  (He  went  to 
administer  the  sacrament  to  H.  Akers,  a  late  Head  of 
the  School,  who  was  dying.) 

At  12  we  all  assembled  in  the  Sixth  Form  Class 
Room  and  Benson  repeated  to  his  Assistant  Masters 
the  announcement  he  had  previously  made  to  me. 
The  majority  of  men,  fortunately,  are  not  so  emotional 
as  some  of  us,  but  the  sudden  and  unexpected  nature 
of  his  communication  did  not  leave  us  much  opportu- 
nity for  expression  of  feeling.  Eve,  as  Senior  Assistant 
Master,  endeavoured  to  say  something,  and  Carr  added 
a  few  words.  The  rest  of  us,  so  far  as  I  remember, 
said  nothing  ;  and  when  Carr  had  finished  we  all  rose 
up  in  silence,  shook  hands  with  Benson,  and  went 
our  way. 

Early  in  1873,  the  date  is  February  4th  and  5th, 
Benson  sent  in  his  last  annual  report  to  the  Governors. 
Ever  since  he  had  undertaken  the  financial  manage- 
ment of  the  College  his  reports  had  consisted  of  two 
parts,  the  first  purely  "  financial,"  the  second  nominally 
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"  educational,"  but  really  miscellaneous,  including  all 
matters  which  did  not  exclusively  belong  to  the  receipt 
or  expenditure  of  money.  Hitherto  Benson  had  always 
written  both  parts,  although,  as  Bursar,  I  had  counter- 
signed the  financial  part.  And  he  had  always  either 
read  to  me  in  MS.  or  shown  me  in  proof  the  educational 
part,  and  often  asked  me  my  opinion  on  points  on 
which  he  had  some  doubt.  On  this  occasion  he  said 
to  me,  "  You  must  draw  up  the  financial  part  of  the 
Report  by  yourself,  and  I  will  sign  it.  You  know, 
when  I  am  gone,  you  will  have  to  do  that  always,  and 
you  had  better  begin  now."  The  shadow  of  his  depar- 
ture was  already  at  hand.  He  was  quite  right. 
Wickham  never  even  offered  to  draw  up  a  financial 
report,  and  I  cannot  remember  that  he  ever  offered  a 
suggestion,  a  remark,  or  a  correction  on  my  financial 
reports  from  1874  to  1880,  when  I  ceased  to  be  Bursar. 
Amongst  other  items  which  Benson  proposed  to  the 
Governors  for  their  approval  was  an  offer  from  Kemp- 
thorne  to  build  another  Boarding  House  upon  the 
same  terms  as  had  been  allowed  by  the  Governors  to 
Griffith  in  1 87 1 .  Never  doubting  but  that  the  Governors 
would  look  upon  a  new  Boarding  House  for  thirty 
boys  as  an  immense  benefit  as  well  as  a  proof  of  the 
continued  prosperity  of  the  College,  he  took  their 
consent  for  granted.  "  I  have  great  hopes  that  Mr. 
Kempthorne  may  be  induced  to  avail  himself  of  the 
permission  given  by  a  late  resolution  of  the  Governors 
to  erect  such  a  house."  To  his  intense  astonishment 
the  application  was  refused,  not  indeed  in  so  many 
words,  but  as  the  resolution  put  it,  "  the  consideration 
of  Mr.  Kempthorne's  offer  was  postponed."  Such  a 
change  of  front  in  view  of  the  Resolutions  which  the 
Governors  had  passed  so  recently  as  June  1869  and 
February  1870,  and  had  requested  Benson  to  make 
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known  to  his  Staff,  amounted  to  a  breach  of  faith. 
And  it  seemed  difficult  at  the  time  to  attribute  it  to 
anything  except  "  pure  cussedness,"  and  perhaps  a 
desire  to  again  let  Benson  feel  that  he  was  not  to  have 
his  own  way  in  everything. 

The  refusal  of  the  Governors  to  allow  Kempthorne 
to  build  a  Boarding  House  was  only  temporary.  On 
February  20th  Benson  drew  up  Memoranda  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Governors,  the  first  of  which  com- 
pletely exposed  the  injustice  of  their  new  attitude, 
not  only  to  Kempthorne,  but  to  the  whole  Staff,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Resolution  had  been  held  out 
to  them  as  offering  them  inducements  to  stay  on  at 
Wellington  instead  of  seeking  a  permanent  home 
elsewhere.  The  Governors  eventually  withdrew  all 
opposition. 

The  second  memorandum  referred  to  a  question 
which  had  been  raised  by  Sir  Linton  Simmons  as  to 
the  necessity  of  meat  for  breakfast  for  all  boys  in 
College,  as  to  which  Benson  said  :  "I,  without  hesita- 
tion, express  my  opinion  that  if  there  is  any  general 
feeling  among  the  Governors,  or  parents,  that  there 
should  be  meat  breakfasts,  it  had  better  be  done." 
Accordingly  it  was  so  decided. 

To  the  Educational  Report  on  a  separate  page  and 
with  a  date  of  a  day  later,  viz.,  February  5th,  Benson 
appended  his  formal  resignation  of  his  Mastership  of 
Wellington.  I  transcribe  it  at  length. 

WELLINGTON  COLLEGE, 

February  5  1873. 

YOUR  ROYAL  HIGHNESSES,  MY  LORDS  AND  GENTLEMEN, 
I    have     a    request    to    make    to    the    Governors, 
which  perhaps  I  may  be  excused  for  saying  I  make 
with  heartfelt  sorrow. 
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I  have  to  ask  the  Governors  to  accept  the  resignation 
of  my  position  as  Head  of  Wellington  College,  and  to 
allow  it  to  take  effect  from  the  end  of  next  term. 

By  that  time  I  shall  have  held  my  office  fifteen 
years.  The  demands  which  the  first  fifteen  years  of 
a  public  school,  perpetually  increasing  its  numbers  and 
enlarging  its  organization,  must  make  upon  strength 
and  mind,  are  heavy,  and  the  anxieties  attending  the 
formation  of  its  discipline  and  traditions  are  at  times 
overwhelming. 

At  a  period,  therefore,  when  the  School  is  full,  and 
has  for  some  time  past  had  each  Term  to  reject  appli- 
cants for  admission — when  its  scholars  are  doing  well 
at  the  Universities  and  in  the  higher  examinations 
elsewhere — when  its  staff  of  Masters  is  excellent, 
thoroughly  experienced,  and  devoted  to  its  welfare — 
the  institution  is,  I  hope,  least  likely  to  feel  any  change, 
and  an  able  and  younger  Master  most  likely  to  enter  upon 
his  work  with  happiness  and  satisfaction.  There  could 
scarcely  be  a  period  at  which  it  would  be  more  prac- 
ticable to  assume  with  ease  the  management  of  the 
College  and  the  direction  of  its  studies  and  discipline, 
or,  more  appropriate,  for  the  completion  of  the  system 
where  it  may  be  imperfect. 

At  this  time,  therefore,  I  am  encouraged  to  think 
that  I  may  suitably  surrender  my  post. 

I  do  so  with  the  conviction  which  I  ventured  to 
express  fifteen  years  ago,  strengthened  in  every  way 
and  deepened,  that  there  is  no  public  school  which  has 
greater  capabilities  ;  none  which  (if  it  be  carefully 
and  religiously  administered)  may  exert  more  bene- 
ficial influence,  or  expect  a  nobler  future. 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  has  been  pleased  to  confer 
on  me  the  Chancellorship  of  that  Cathedral  Church  ; 
and,  although  I,  perhaps,  am  bound  to  explain  that 
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the  duty  of  that  office  is  not  legally  incompatible  with 
my  present  one,  yet  a  long-cherished  belief  that  cathe- 
dral life  and  work,  actively  engaged  in,  may  be  so 
directed  at  the  present  day  as  to  render  important 
services  to  the  Church,  decide  me  to  enter  upon  that 
life,  and  to  keep  constant  residence  in  my  Cathedral, 
not  as  a  retirement,  but  as  a  new,  although  less 
exhausting  charge. 

The  interval  I  have  named  for  the  cessation  of  my 
Mastership  will,  I  hope,  both  afford  ample  time  for 
the  selection  of  a  successor,  and  enable  him  to  enter 
to  his  own  satisfaction  upon  some  previous  inspection 
of  the  various  departments  of  his  future  work,  as  they 
are  at  present  constituted,  and  also  allow  me  to  render 
him  any  assistance  which  he  may  need.  .  .  . 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Your  Royal  Highnesses,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  faithful  Servant, 

E.  W.  BENSON. 


The  Speech  Day — the  last,  to  our  deep  regret,  of 
Dr.  Benson's  consulship — passed  off  most  successfully. 
The  Shah  of  Persia  had  unfortunately  selected  the 
anniversary  of  Waterloo  for  the  day  of  his  arrival  in 
England,  so  that  we  were  not  favoured  with  the 
presence  of  Royalty,  so  welcome,  not  only  for  its  own 
sake,  but  also  for  the  good  things  that  it  generally 
brings  with  it.  The  only  Governors  present  were 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  (V.P.),  Sir  John  Pakington, 
and  Mr.  John  Walter.  Among  other  visitors  we 
noticed  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  Lord  Courtown,  Sir 
John  Heron  Maxwell,  and  Colonel  Paget. 

I  am  unable  to  transcribe  the  report  of  the  speeches 
after  the  luncheon,  but  they  will  be  found  in  the 
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Wellingtonian  for  July,  which  was  almost  a  verbatim 
reprint  of  the  report  in  The  Times  for  June  19th. 

Dr.  Benson  proposed  the  toast  of  the  Governors, 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  responded,  and  proposed 
"  The  toast  of  the  day— the  Health  of  Dr.  Benson." 
Our  Vice-President  was  always  a  halting  speaker,  but 
on  this  occasion  he  out-did  himself  in  incoherency, 
hesitation,  and  bathos.  Then  Benson  returned  thanks, 
and  proposed  the  health  of  his  successor,  and  Mr. 
Wickham  replied.  The  proceedings  closed  with  short 
speeches  from  Sir  John  Pakington,  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford,  and  Mr.  Walter,  who  remarked :  lisdem 
artibus  servabitur  imperium,  quibus  acquiritur. 

As  they  walked  away  from  the  luncheon  tent  to  the 
Master's  Lodge  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  sensible  of 
his  failure  to  do  justice  by  his  eloquence  to  the  occasion 
of  Benson's  last  Speech  Day,  linked  his  arm  in  Benson's 
and  looking  up  earnestly  into  his  face,  said  :  "  Made 
a  hash  of  it — knew  I  should.  Always  do.  But  I 
really  did  try  to  say  something  this  time.  This  is 
what  I  meant  to  say  :  When  the  money  was  sub- 
scribed for  a  memorial  after  my  Father's  death  I  and 
my  family  hoped  that  there  would  be  a  fine  monument 
set  up  in  his  memory  in  every  considerable  town  in 
England.  And  you  can  fancy  what  our  feelings  were 
when  we  found  that  it  was  all  going  to  be  lumped 
together  and  a  Charity  School  built  with  it,  where 
scrubby  little  orphans  would  be  maintained  and 
educated  like  the  Bluecoat  School  in  London.  What 
good  would  that  have  been  to  us  or  to  them  ?  By 
great  good  fortune  the  Governors  found  you  and  made 
you  the  first  Head  Master,  and  you  have  made  the 
College  what  it  is — not  a  mere  Charity  School — but 
one  of  the  finest  Public  Schools  in  England,  and  I  and 
my  family  are  more  than  content  at  the  result.  There  " 
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— digging  Benson  hard  in  the  ribs  with  his  elbow — 
"  that's  my  speech — that's  what  I  meant  to  have  said, 
and  so  I  say  it  to  you.  But,  Lord,  when  I  stood  up 
to  speak  it  all  ran  out  at  my  .heels." 

I  need  not  say  that  we  had  many  farewell  talks  all 
through  the  summer  and  previous   terms.     First,   we 
speculated  on  his  successor.     At  one  time  he  had  been 
most    anxious    that    Dr.    Abbot,    the    very    successful 
Head   Master   of   the   City   of   London   School   should 
succeed  him.     He   had  somehow  been  captivated  by 
his  speeches  and  educational  views  at  the  Head  Masters' 
Conference.     Early  in   1873  he  invited  him  down  for 
a  Sunday  at  Wellington,  and  made  me  take  him  round 
and  show  him  the  College,  chiefly,  I  think,  to  see  what 
I  thought  of  him.     I  was  quite  prepared  to  take  upon 
trust  any  one  whom  Benson  might  recommend  ;    but 
to    me    Abbot    was    not    Benson — at   first    sight — nor 
anything  like  him.     His  after  developments  in  Theology 
would  not  have  suited  Benson's  views  at  all,  but  as 
yet  they  were  in  the  background.     However,  nothing 
came  of  it  all  ;    for  Dr.  A.  never  was  a  candidate.     I 
remember  saying  to  Benson  :    "  Well,  one  thing  I  hope 
the  Governors  will  not  do."     "  What  is  that  ?  "     "  I 
hope  they  will  not  send  us  a  man  straight  from  Oxford 
or  Cambridge."     He  seemed  surprised  and  asked  why. 
"  Because,"  said  I,  "he  will  be  utterly  inexperienced 
in  the  subtle  art  of  Schoolmastering.     It  will  take  the 
cleverest  man  quite  two  years  to  learn  his  trade,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  particular  form  of  it,  which  you 
have  been  building  up  gradually  all  these  years — and, 
in  the  meanwhile,  what  will  happen  to  the  Sixth,  the 
boys  generally,  possibly  to  the  Masters  ?  "     "I  look 
to  you  and  the  other  Masters  I  leave  behind  to  see 
that  all  goes  right  under  whatever  regime  is  in  store 
for  Wellington."     As  a  matter  of  fact  the  very  thing 
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of  which  I  was  so  afraid  did  actually  happen.  Nor 
was  I  mistaken  in  my  forebodings  of  possible  disasters 
as  the  result ;  but  the  history  of  them  belongs  elsewhere. 
Benson  spent  much  of  this  last  term  in  seeing  that 
little  odds  and  ends — finishing  touches  they  might  be 
called  to  his  occupation  of  his  post — were  completed. 
I  can  only  mention  a  few.  He  got  the  iron  gates  made 
by  Skidmore  of  Coventry  for  the  Chapel  Gateway, 
but  without  the  big  W.  He  had  several  sets  of  College 
Rolls,  Rules  and  Regulations,  and  other  papers  care- 
fully bound  up  for  permanent  preservation.  In  par- 
ticular, he  bound  up  all  his  reports  to  the  Governors 
and  gave  me  the  set,  without  which  many  of  these 
notes  could  not  have  been  written.  He  had  two 
convenient  boxes  made  to  hold  the  Communion  Plate 
and  Almsdishes.  Finally,  as  an  exhortation  to  all 
succeeding  Head  Masters,  he  had  carved  over  the  door 
in  the  porch  of  the  Master's  Lodge,  which  opened  into 
his  study,  the  motto 

PRJESIS  UT  PROSIS. 

And  over  the  corresponding  doorway  leading  into  the 
College  by  which  he  himself  passed  every  morning  to 
his  lesson  with  the  Sixth  Form,  and  which  is  used  by 
most  of  the  boys  coming  off  the  Turf  from  their  games, 
he  caused  to  be  inscribed  : — 

THE  PATH  OF  DUTY  is  THE  WAY  TO  GLORY. 

The  door  has  ever  since  been  known  as  the  Path-of- 
Duty  door  ;   but  I  fear  that  very  few  of  the  Boys  who 
so  call  it  have  any  idea  why  it  was  so  called,  or  where 
the  quotation  comes  from. 
The  Term  soon  came  to  an  end.     And  on  Sunday, 
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July  27th,  Benson  preached  for  the  last  time  in  his 
beloved  Chapel  as  Head  Master  of  Wellington.  That 
sermon  was  published  first  separately,  and  again  as 
the  concluding  sermon  of  "  Boy  Life,"  which  I  have 
mentioned  on  an  earlier  page.  It  is  a  magnificent 
sermon  which  will  bear  reading  again  and  again.  At 
the  time  many  of  us  were  too  agitated  to  take  it  all 
in.  For  myself  I  was  dissolved  in  tears — knowing 
only  too  well — far  better  than  any  of  my  colleagues — 
what  Benson's  departure  from  Wellington  would  mean. 
'  Two  passages  strike  me  as  superlatively  eloquent. 
The  remarkable  quotation  from  Bishop  Wilberforce's 
Sermon  at  the  Consecration  of  the  Chapel  followed 
by  the  pathetic  comment  on  the  Bishop's  sudden  death, 
and  the  noble  peroration  beginning  (p.  370)  with  the 
words  :  "  And  now  farewell  ..." 

"  Thus  for  fifteen  years  I  have  laboured,  often  in 
most  salutary  trouble,  yet  with  ever-increasing  happi- 
ness. The  trouble  is  gone  like  a  shadow.  The  happiness 
cannot  be  taken  away.  I  have  seen  you  all  come 
here  ;  every  one  who  labours,  or  is  laboured  for,  has 
been  welcomed  here  by  me.  I  have  seen  near  a 
thousand  men  go  away  to  labour  in  their  turn  where 
and  as  duty  summoned  and  God  ordained.  And  now 
I  go  myself.  I  came  to  the  newest  educational  and 
spiritual  work  in  England — bidden  to  shape  it.  I  go 
away  to  the  most  ancient.  Here  I  have  made  rules 
for  others  ;  I  go  to  strive  to  conform  myself  to  rule. 
Here  I  have  served  the  memory  of  him  who  snapped 
the  yoke  that  was  laid  on  modern  Europe  ;  I  go  now 
to  serve  memories  that  are  green  still,  though  they 
budded  when  Norman  strove  with  Saxon,  ere  Saxon 
had  done  his  strife  with  Briton.  ..." 

I  know  not  how  we  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  or 
the  next  day,  which  was  practically  the  last  day  of 
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term.  For  the  last  time  Benson  entertained  his  Sixth 
Form  at  supper,  a  Rugby  tradition  which  did  not 
long  survive  his  Head  Mastership.  On  entering  the 
Class  Room,  where  the  Supper  was  always  held,  he 
found  affixed  to  the  wall  just  above  his  head,  in  large 
illuminated  letters  : — 

PE^FUISTI  PROFUISTI. 

His  last  public  act  as  Head  Master  was  to  read  out 
the  Roll  in  Great  School  immediately  after  the  Chapel 
Service  at  12  on  Tuesday,  July  28th,  and  nearly  half 
the  school  would  leave  that  afternoon.  It  was  therefore 
with  diminished  numbers  that  we  met  for  the  last 
time  in  Chapel  on  Tuesday  evening.  But  as  Benson 
and  his  Wife  emerged  from  the  cloister  into  the  back 
Quadrangle  a  ringing  cheer  was  raised.  Cheer  after 
cheer  followed,  as  only  English  boys  can  cheer.  Every 
one  bareheaded  was  waving  his  cap  and  lifting  up  his 
voice,  and  so  the  Great  Head  Master  and  his  gifted 
Wife  passed  out  by  the  Path  of  Duty  door  to  the 
Master's  Lodge,  and  his  place  knew  him  no  more. 


CHAPTER   IX 
1873 

TTERE  Mr.  Penny's  record  ceases,  and  it  may  be 
-  well,  before  proceeding  with  the  history  of  the 
school,  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  on  the  period. 
Wellington  to  begin  with  had  many  opponents,  and  it 
was  confidently  said  by  them  that  "  no  men  of  reputa- 
tion or  promise  would  leave  cities  and  Universities  to 
pitch  their  tents  in  a  howling  wilderness  and  teach 
little  boys."  The  salaries  offered  were  small  ;  the 
accommodation  for  the  Master  was  of  the  humblest ; 
a  prophet's  chamber  was  spared  for  an  assistant ;  and 
yet  men  of  the  highest  degrees  were  ready  to  come  to 
it  and  work,  such  was  the  inspiring  power  of  Benson's 
enthusiasm.  On  the  one  hand  he  lived  in  very  close 
connection  with  them,  on  the  other  he  scolded  them 
like  schoolboys,  and  most  of  them  looked  upon  him 
with  awe  ;  but  he  carried  them  along  with  him,  and 
they  devoted  their  energies  and  their  money,  which 
most  of  them  could  ill  spare,  to  the  development  of 
the  school  and  the  beautifying  of  the  Chapel.  I  often 
think  that  later  generations  have  never  fully  appre- 
ciated what  both  the  staff  and  the  school  owe  to  the 
open-handedness  of  their  earliest  predecessor.  To 
sum  up  the  result  of  Dr.  Benson's  period  of  rule,  it  may 
be  briefly  stated  thus  : — 

"  Whereas   in    1859   he   found  a   collection   of   sixty 
small  boys  mostly  ill-taught,  he  left  in  1873  a  Public 
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School  of  some  'three  hundred  and  twenty,  and  could 
point  to  forty  distinctions  gained  at  the  Universities, 
while  forty-six  boys  had  gained  admission  to  Woolwich 
straight  from  the  School." 

Little  has  as  yet  been  said  about  the  life  of  the  boys 
out  of  school.  The  College  was  built  on  the  edge  of 
Bagshot  Heath.  The  land  round  was  heather  and 
small  pine  trees.  Under  this,  some  foot  or  so  down, 
there  was  a  conglomerate  known  as  the  "  pan."  Until 
this  is  broken  nothing  will  grow  on  it.  When  it  has 
been  removed  there  is  sand.  The  difficulty  of  making 
a  kitchen  garden  was  very  great ;  but  the  making  of 
a  decent  cricket  pitch  was  harder  still.  The  first  turf 
came  from  Windsor  Park  and  was  only  a  small  patch 
in  the  middle  of  the  heather.  This  was  gradually 
extended  until  it  reached  the  fine  expanse  which  may 
now  be  seen,  but  even  in  the  present  day  it  is  only 
with  much  expenditure  of  time  and  money  that  good 
turf  can  be  maintained.  To  make  a  football  ground 
was  an  easier  matter,  and  this  explains  the  fact  that 
at  the  time  when  Dr.  Benson  left  Old  Wellingtonians 
had  already  acquired  a  considerable  reputation  for 
football,  the  Richmond  team  to  a  large  extent  con- 
sisting of  them.  Our  cricket,  for  reasons  given  above, 
was  not  so  successful,  though  of  the  eleven  of  1871 
two,  H.  A.  Hamilton  and  A.  F.  Smith,  got  their  "  blue  " 
at  Cambridge,  while  two  others,  the  Hon.  Milo  Talbot, 
and  W.  F.  H.  Stafford,  both  in  the  Royal  Engineers, 
made  a  great  reputation  for  themselves.  Our  other 
athletic  distinctions  at  Cambridge  were  on  the  river, 
F.  B.  Close  and  W.  G.  Michell  rowing  in  the  Boat  in 
1873. 

In  June  1860  Benson  applied  to  the  Governors  for 
sanction  to  build  a  rustic  pavilion  at  a  cost  of  about 
£70.  This  was  carried,  but  in  1862.  when  he  suggested 
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the  building  of  Fives  Courts  on  the  Rugby  pattern, 
partly  with  a  view  of  giving  more  variety  to  the  games, 
but  mainly  that  boys  might  have  occupation  in  wet 
weather,  the  Governors  demurred  and  the  suggestion 
was  postponed.  The  Rev.  A.  O.  Hardy  left  in  December 
1864,  and  his  friends  and  pupils  determined  to  build 
two  Eton  Fives  Courts.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid 
by  Hardy  himself,  who  made  an  oration  on  the  necessity 
of  such  games,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  these  would 
be  the  forerunners  of  other  Fives  Courts.  They  are 
the  two  on  the  East  of  the  Racquet  Court,  and  bear 
his  monogram  and  the  date.  Colonel  Talbot  soon 
afterwards  persuaded  the  Governors  to  build  the  Racquet 
Court,  and  later,  in  1870,  H.  Willett,  Esq.,  who  had 
always  been  a  liberal  donor  to  the  Library,  kindly 
presented  two  more  Fives  Courts  on  the  South  side. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  never  thanked 
for  this  munificent  gift. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  position  of  Wellington 
was  that  being  in  the  open  country  there  wrere  no 
places  out  of  bounds  to  the  boys  beyond  Wokingham 
and  the  R.M.C.,  Sandhurst  (of  the  latter  Benson  had 
a  great  horror,  and  his  opinion  of  it  was  not  increased 
when  one  Sunday  some  of  the  cadets  came  over  and  ate 
up  the  Assistant  Masters'  lunch,  while  the  latter  were 
in  Chapel).  The  result  of  this  freedom  was  that  the 
boys  early  took  to  cross  country  running,  in  which 
they  were  much  encouraged  by  Canon  Kingsley,  who 
would  often  meet  them  by  the  way,  and  further 
stimulated  them  by  giving  a  prize  for  a  very  stiff 
steeplechase  across  the  Blackwater  meadows,  which 
still  bears  his  name. 

Dr.  Benson  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Wickham. 
He  had  been  educated  at  Winchester  under  the  old 
regime,  and  had  in  due  course  proceeded  to  New  College 
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as  a  scholar  and  thence  to  a  fellowship.  His  scholarship 
and  his  clearness  of  mind  made  a  great  mark,  not 
only  in  the  College,  but  in  the  University,  in  both  of 
which  he  was  responsible  for  many  salutary  reforms, 
and  he  came  to  Wellington  with  a  great  reputation. 
Beyond  a  term's  work  at  Winchester,  he  had  never 
come  into  contact  with  boys,  and  it  was  not  until  his 
own  children  grew  up  that  he  fully  understood  boys' 
difficulties.  It  would  have  been  hard  to  find  two  men 
more  unlike  than  Benson  and  Wickham — the  former 
was  all  fire  and  enthusiasm,  acting  at  times  over- 
hastily  ;  Wickham,  on  the  contrary,  though  very  warm- 
hearted, was  exceedingly  cold  in  manner.  He  judged 
everything  with  Baconic  "  dry  light,"  and  his  mind  was 
so  evenly  balanced  that  at  times  he  did  not  act  at  all. 

His  teaching  of  the  Sixth,  except  in  the  matter  of 
Composition,  partook  of  the  nature  of  University 
Lectures,  and  in  the  same  way  in  matters  of  discipline, 
he  dealt  with  the  assistant  masters  and  the  School  as 
if  they  had  been  fellows  and  undergraduates.  He  had 
not  the  robust  physique  of  his  predecessor,  nor  the 
latter 's  love  of  detail,  so  he  left  the  management  of 
the  College  Buildings  and  the  Estate  to  those  who 
were  supposed  to  have  charge  of  them.  He  was  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman  and  a  very  good  judge  of  men, 
and  his  appointments  of  assistant  masters  were  excellent. 
The  result  was  that  in  his  later  days  the  work  of  the 
school  was  carried  on  with  enthusiasm,  but  an  enthu- 
siasm which  was  generated  by  his  colleagues  rather 
than  inspired  by  him. 

His  sermons  in  chapel  were  very  perfect  creations 
and  appreciated  by  the  Masters  and  the  Sixth,  but 
the  flow  of  faultless  English,  delivered  with  a  very 
beautiful  voice,  without  any  token  of  enthusiasm,  left 
the  majority  of  the  School  cold. 
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Benson  had  had  merely  a  block  of  marble  from  which 
to  carve  out  the  figure  of  a  school.  The  early  stages 
required  vigour  of  treatment  and  he  employed  it.  One 
might  apply  to  it  two  lines  from  one  of  his  own  hymns  : 

Stern  the  strokes,  the  dint  was  heavy, 
Keen  the  graving  of  his  hand. 

When  he  left,  he  had  shaped  a  magnificent  figure, 
but  it  was  still  in  the  rough,  and  it  was  left  for  Wickham, 
with  his  more  humane  system,  to  smooth  and  polish 
it.  This  he  ultimately  succeeded  in  doing,  and  I  have 
it  on  the  authority  of  the  Head  of  an  Oxford  College, 
that  the  men  Wickham  sent  up  were  more  pleasant 
to  deal  with  than  those  who  had  come  up  from  his 
predecessor. 

But  to  begin  with  matters  did  not  go  very  well ; 
the  assistant  masters,  boys  and  the  staff  generally  felt 
that  the  iron  rule  had  been  relaxed,  and  that  they 
could  do  much  as  they  liked. 

This  became  particularly  prominent  with  regard  to 
the  school.  At  that  time  the  Head  of  the  Classical 
Sixth  was,  ipso  facto,  Head  of  the  School,  and  Benson 
had  run  up  to  the  top  of  the  Sixth  a  very  prominent 
scholar,  aged  sixteen,  who  had  had  no  experience  of 
ruling,  and  found  himself  unable  to  cope  with  an 
athletic  and  somewhat  unruly  body  of  prefects. 
Matters  came  to  a  crisis  in  the  autumn  of  1874.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  Prefects'  row  in  Benson's  time,  the 
trouble  arose  on  the  fifth  of  November,  but  the  result 
was  different. 

On  the  fifth  of  November  in  the  previous  year,  there 
had  been  a  certain  amount  of  rioting  and  letting  off 
fireworks,  of  which  Wickham,  accustomed  to  such 
displays  at  Oxford,  had  taken  but  little  notice.  Finding, 
however,  that  the  parents  had  been  somewhat  aggrieved 
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thereat,  on  the  fourth  of  November  in  the  following 
year,  the  Master  convened  the  prefects,  and  told  them 
he  knew  they  were  keen  to  do  their  duty  and  appealed 
to  them  as  gentlemen  to  see  that  the  Fifth  went  off 
quietly.  His  words  fell  upon  deaf  ears.  At  half  past 
seven  on  the  following  day  old  Saunderson,  the  Porter, 
appeared  in  the  Master's  Common-room  and  ejacu- 
lated :  "  There's  no  gas,  but  there's  lots  of  fireworks." 

The  only  comparatively  quiet  place  was  the  Great 
School,  where  three  prefects  superintended  Preparation, 
while  squibs  and  crackers  rained  on  the  roof.  Outside 
the  boys  were  rushing  about  wildly  and  hustled  and 
hooted  masters  when  they  appeared  in  Quadrangle. 
Quiet  was  slowly  restored.  The  gas  was  relighted  and 
the  boys  sent  to  their  dormitories,  and  nothing  more 
occurred  that  night,  save  for  a  few  fireworks  thrown 
out  of  the  dormitory  windows.  Next  morning,  however, 
the  School  were  still  very  excited,  and  ran,  booing, 
from  one  quadrangle  to  another.  This  time  the 
prefects  interfered  and  lining  up  under  the  Murray  and 
Beresford  stairs  attempted  to  check  the  flow  of  boys. 
A  fierce  scrimmage  ensued  in  which  many  prefects 
had  their  top  hats  battered  in  ;  the  while  the  effigy  of 
an  unpopular  Tutor  swung  over  the  front  quadrangle. 
By  mid-day  things  had  settled  down  again. 

When  they  came  to  their  senses  the  boys  were  very 
ashamed  of  themselves,  and  from  that  time  forward 
Mr.  Wickham's  reign  was  one  of  peace  and  orderliness  ; 
but  this  riot  left  in  the  mind  of  the  Master  a  feeling  of 
distrust  in  the  capabilities  of  his  prefects,  and  shortly 
after  he  withdrew  Preparation  from  their  management 
and  handed  it  over  to  the  assistant  masters. 

During  the  first  years  of  Mr.  Wickham's  rule  there 
were  certain  changes.  The  first  of  these  affected  the 
Chapel.  Dr.  Benson  had  a  passion  for  services,  in 
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which  even  his  most  ardent  masters  toiled  after  him 
in  vain.  The  result  was  that  though  our  food  was 
scant,  our  attendance  in  Chapel  was  lengthy.  On 
week-days  we  began  with  an  hour's  first  lesson,  followed 
by  full  morning  service,  so  that  it  was  an  hour  and  a 
half  before  we  got  breakfast  ;  in  examination  time, 
two  hours,  as  we  had  a  paper  from  7-8.30.  On 
Sundays  there  were  three  services  of  great  length. 
Mr.  Wickham  reduced  the  week-day  morning  service  to 
ten  minutes,  and  though  he  kept  the  three  services  on 
Sundays,  he  altered  the  hours  and  reduced  their  length 
to  everybody's  satisfaction. 

The  next  change  had  to  do  with  the  management  of 
gajn.es,_  Dr.  Benson  had  introduced  a  copy  of  Big  Side 
Lev£e  from  Rugby,  which  was  known  as  Upper  School 
Meeting.  It  consisted  of  all  members  of  the  Upper 
School,  who  voted  when  the  different  games  should 
begin,  when  the  Sports  should  be  held,  and  who  should 
manage  them.  It  also  had  power  to  deal  with  the 
Games'  Fund.  Its  executive  was  a  Ground  Committee 
consisting  of  the  Head  of  the  School  and  the  Heads  of 
the  chief  games,  with  a  Master  as  chairman.  The 
Upper  School  meeting  proved  a  cumbrous  and  irre- 
sponsible body,  which  often  voted  unanimously  to 
expend  large  sums  of  money  that  did  not  exist — beyond 
that  its  functions  were  superfluous  as  the  Heads  of 
the  departments  were  quite  sufficient  to  settle  when 
different  games  should  begin,  and  who  should  manage 
them.  An  attempt  was  made  in  1874  to  reform  the 
body.  It  was  made  smaller.  Members  of  the  Sixth, 
and  the  Caps  and  the  Eleven  sat  on  it  ex-officio,  and 
to  these  were  added  certain  members  of  different  forms 
in  the  Upper  School,  elected  by  ballot.  This  body  did 
not  prove  to  be  any  wiser  than  the  former,  and  after 
two  attempts  it  was  persuaded  to  dissolve  itself,  leaving 

11 
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all  control  to  the  Ground  Committee,  who,  from  that 
time  forward,  have  been  the  Court  before  whom  all 
disputes  have  been  settled. 

The  original  Pavilion  provided  by  the  Governors 
proved  inadequate  for  our  needs.  It  was  a  large  hut 
built  of  fir  wood  with  the  bark  on,  and  thatched.  There 
was  a  partition  cutting  off  one-third  of  it.  This  was 
the  domain  of  Charles  Sprattley  (Sprattles)  the  Ground 
Man,  who  was  responsible  for  the  bats,  etc.,  and  drove 
a  lucrative  trade  by  selling  Ginger  Beer  at  threepence 
a  bottle.  A  subscription  list  was  opened  and  enough 
money  raised  to  begin  building.  The  new  Pavilion  was 
brick  below,  and  pinewood  above,  a  much  more  service- 
able building,  which  lasted  till  Dr.  Pollock's  time,  when 
it  was  found  to  be  eaten  of  rats,  and  was  replaced  by  the 
present  substantial  building. 

The  need  of  money  for  game  purposes  set  people 
athinking.  From  the  earliest  times  of  the  College 
there  had  been  a  School  Tuck  Shop,  known  as  Grubby's, 
at  the  further  end  of  the  Turf,  which  was  run  by  a 
confectioner  from  Wokingham,  named  Chambers,  who 
paid  thirty  pounds  a  year  rent  for  it.  In  order  to  get 
more  money  it  was  suggested  that  Mr.  Chambers  should 
pay  forty  pounds  per  annum.  This  he  said  was  im- 
possible. The  Committee  then  toyed  with  the  idea  of 
the  School  running  the  Shop  for  their  own  benefit, 
and  informed  Mr.  Chambers  of  their  intention,  who 
immediately  offered  to  pay  £100  per  annum.  This 
settled  the  question,  and  Grubby's  was  immediately 
taken  over  by  the  School,  who  have  ever  since  derived 
a  most  useful  income  from  it. 

Ideas  with  regard  to  education  were  changing,  and 
the  public  were  beginning  to  clamour  for  efficient 
Science  teaching.  Arrangements  for  this  purpose  were 
very  inadequate  at  Wellington.  The  Governors, 
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therefore,  resolved  to  build  a  Science  theatre  and 
laboratory,  for  which  purpose  the  bushes  and  trees  on 
the  west  side  of  the  College  were  removed  and  the 
foundation  laid  in  1874.  When  finished,  it  was 
entrusted  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Irving,  who  was  the  first 
purely  Science  Master  whom  we  had. 

At  the  same  time,  to  encourage  the  better  physical 
development  of  the  boys,  a  wooden  Gymnasium  was 
built,  a  hideous  structure  which  stood  in  the  present 
Combermere  Quad.  It  proved  a  great  success,  and 
for  several  years  in  succession  we  carried  off  the  first 
prize  at  Alder  shot.  In  1887  this  was  pulled  down  and 
a  fine  building  was  erected  outside  the  College,  which 
proved  very  useful  for  many  purposes  beyond  those  of  a 
Gymnasium. 

Before  closing  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  on 
the  Masters  with  whom  I  chiefly  came  in  contact. 

There  have  been  great  changes  in  the  constitution  of 
Public  School  Common  Rooms  since  the  sixties.  At  that 
time  the  tenure  of  Fellowships  at  the  Universities 
depended  on  celibacy,  and  in  most  cases  on  Ordination. 
The  result  was  that  many  Fellows  of  Colleges  became 
Public  School  Masters.  Experience  showed  that  your 
Senior  Classic  and  his  like  were  often  not  the  best 
teachers.  Their  own  difficulties  in  acquiring  knowledge 
had  been  small,  and  they  consequently  failed  to  deal 
with  those  of  the  average^  boy.  Gradually,  therefore, 
men  of  lower  degree  were  accepted  and  the  change  of 

regulations    with    regard    to    Fellowships    opened    new 

careers  for  their  holders,   who  ceased  to  take  Public       . 
School   Masterships.     Then  ioJUawftfl   fr  wn'trtt  ,j*£~**4h-    » // 
leticism,  and  a  period  when  one  was  likely  to  find  as 
many   'Varsity  Blues  on  the  staff  as  Fellows.     With 
regard  to  Wellington,   as  already  stated,   the  salaries 
which  Dr.  Benson  could  offer  his  masters  were  small, 
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and  many  of  them  became  mere  birds  of  passage.  I 
will  speak,  however,  of  some  of  those  who  threw  their 
lot  in  with  us. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  my  first  tutor,  Rev.  S.  N. 
Tebbs.  My  second  was  Osmund  Airy,  now  Dr.  Airy, 
who  after  years  of  hard  work  as  a  school  inspector  had 
settled  in  our  neighbourhood.  He  did  not  stay  with  us 
very  long,  but  we  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
having  started  a  Dormitory  Library,  and  pointed  out 
paths  of  English  Literature  for  us  to  follow.  My  next 
was  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Penny.  He  was  a  man  who  had 
greater  influence  on  the  history  of  Wellington  than  is 
generally  known.  He  acted  as  regulator  to  the  machine, 
and  when  Dr.  Benson  ordered  anything  particularly  wild 
to  be  done,  he  put  the  order  in  his  pocket,  and  discussed 
the  matter  quietly  with  the  Master,  when  the  latter  had 
recovered  his  equilibrium. 

When  Mr.  Wickham  came,  Mr.  Penny  took  up  the 
roll  of  a  strong  conservative,  appealed  to  Bensonic 
traditions,  and  acted  as  a  skidpan  on  the  Master's 
half  thought-out  reforms.  His  appearance  was  decep- 
tive. To  see  the  somewhat  rotund  parson  with  rather 
a  pompous  gait,  who  looked  at  one  enquiringly  through 
his  spectacles,  one  would  hardly  have  suspected  what 
a  depth  of  human  knowledge  and  human  sympathy 
was  in  the  man.  He  was  an  excellent  tutor,  strict 
but  kind,  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  every  boy's 
character.  He  was  an  admirable  man  to  work  with 
when  one  was  Head  of  a  Dormitory,  for  he  trusted  one 
implicitly  and  shared  with  one  all  his  interests  and  all 
his  anxieties.  He  was  not  an  athlete,  though  he  always 
took  great  interest  in  the  school  games.  On  the  other 
hand  he  was  a  very  good  naturalist.  Under  the  auspices 
of  Canon  Kingsley,  he  was  the  founder  of  the  Natural 
History  Society,  and  was  always  most  unselfish  in  the 
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help  which  he  gave  to  the  boys  of  like  tastes.  He  did 
not  enjoy  very  good  health,  but  he  never  allowed  the 
latter  fact  to  interfere  with  his  sense  of  duty,  and  when 
he  retired  it  was  obvious  to  his  friends  that  he  had 
given  the  best  of  his  life  to  his  work  at  Wellington,  and 
could  never  hope  to  be  anything  but  an  invalid.  He 
died  in  1898. 

Many  will  associate  him  in  their  minds  with  the 
Rev.  Toby  Freer,  the  tutor  of  the  Orange  and  Beresford. 
He  was  one  of  the  kindliest  of  men,  and  ever  after, 
when  Archdeacon  of  Derby,  took  a  keen  interest  in  the 
School. 

Though  I  never  came  across  him  in  school  work, 
I  was  always  impressed  by  the  extreme  courtesy  and 
good  taste  of  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Kempthorne.  Wellington 
owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  long  service  to  the 
School  of  thirty-six  years,  during  many  of  which  he  was 
a  most  successful  House-master.  After  giving  up  a 
living  in  Gloucestershire,  he  returned  to  end  his  days 
near  Wellington. 

Being  on  the  classical  side,  it  was  comparatively  late 
in  my  career  that  I  came  across  Henry  Weston  Eve. 
He  was  by  far  the  most  gifted  man  on  the  staff.  He 
had  taken  high  honours  at  Cambridge  in  Classics, 
Mathematics  and  Science,  and  had  added  to  his  other 
acquirements  a  thorough  knowledge  of  French  and 
German.  I  met  him  first  in  a  German  Set  in  the  Sixth, 
and  though  I  knew  nothing  of  the  language  his  lessons 
were  very  inspiring,  as  he  taught  one  to  think,  and  sug- 
gested to  one  lines  of  interest  to  follow  up  in  Literature 
and  Natural  History.  He  was  President  of  the  Debating 
Society,  which  owed  much  to  his  tact  and  wise  guidance. 
There  are  few  men  of  such  erudition  as  Mr.  Eve  who 
make  good  teachers  of  small  boys,  but  he  was  as  excellent 
with  the  Lower  Third  as  he  was  with  the  Sixth.  I 
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remember  once,  when  walking  up  the  Riffel  with  him, 
his  saying  to  me,  "  If  you  ever  have  to  teach  small  boys 
talk  two-thirds  nonsense  and  one-third  sense."  I  taxed 
him  with  it  the  last  time  I  saw  him,  when  he  came  down 
to  report  on  the  School,  after  we  had  come  under  the 
Secondary  Education  Act,  and  he  said  with  a  smile, 
"  I  don't  think  I  can  ever  have  said  that."  But  it  was 
true.  Some  great  man  once  said,  "  It  is  fairly  easy  to 
talk  clever  sense,  but  very  few  men  can  talk  clever 
nonsense."  And  Eve  had  that  gift.  He  left  us  to 
become  Head  Master  of  the  University  College  School, 
where  he  made  his  mark,  and,  until  the  time  of  his 
death,  was  always  reckoned  as  a  great  authority  on 
education. 

He  was  succeeded  as  Head  of  the  Modern  side  by  the 
Rev.  J.  D.  Matthews.  He  was  a  man  after  Benson's 
own  heart  and  was  possessed  of  a  vigorous  power  of 
work.  In  1883  he  built  the  Benson  house,  but  before 
he  had  filled  it  he  left  to  become  Head  Master  of  Leeds 
Grammar  School. 

I  have  kept  till  the  last  one  who  endeared  himself  to 
many  generations  of  Wellingtonians,  Rev.  E.  Davenport, 
or  as  he  was  better  known,  "  Davvy."  He  was  in  the 
Sixth  at  Rugby  under  Benson,  and  when  he  came  down 
from  Oxford,  where  he  kept  wicket  for  the  'Varsity, 
was  given  a  mastership  at  Wellington,  where  he  stayed 
from  1866-1903.  We  always  regarded  him  as  the 
embodiment  of  Public  School  spirit,  and  the  kindness 
and  hospitality  which  he  and  Mrs.  Davenport  extended 
to  Old  Wellingtonians  will  appeal  to  the  memory  of 
many. 

My  object  in  compiling  this  book  has  been  to  give 
some  record  of  the  creation  of  a  great  public  school, 
and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  so  doing.  By  the 
year  1875  this  had  been  accomplished.  The  great 
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creative  work  of  Dr.  Benson  was  finished,  and  it  merely 
remained  for  his  successor  to  polish  the  rough  corners 
of  the  Temple,  and  to  allow  the  School  to  develop. 
This  work  was  carried  on  under  Mr.  Wickham  and 
Dr.  Pollock,  and  continues  under  Mr.  Vaughan.  The 
later  history  of  the  School  should  be  written  some  day, 
but  for  many  reasons  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the 
point  at  which  I  have  arrived  is  the  best  one  at  which 
to  stop  for  the  present. 
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